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But Truscon Standard Buildings provide more 
than fire-resistance. Custom built from copper alloy 
steel units and further protected by a base panel of 
ENDURO Stainless Steel ...every Truscon Standard 
Building resists rust, corrosion and other destruc- 
tive forces. @ Protection of your building dollars 
starts with preliminary planning. Wide selectivity 
of building types and arrangements, and as many 
optional sketches as needed, assure maximum 
results. Erection is rapid. No time and materials 
are wasted. Economy of YOUR dollars is assured. 
@ Truscon protects you against unforeseen future 
conditions. Truscon Standard Buildings... although 
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SERIES “A"— Pitched Roof Types 
O Type 3 


providing advantages of permanent structures... 
can be dismantled, moved and re-erected economi- 
cally... usually with complete salvage value. @ As 
a start in the direction of building economy and 
satisfaction, we suggest that you use the coupon 
below for preliminary, data on YOUR requirements. 
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BUSINES 


New BUSINESS 


There have been a lot of common colds 
going the rounds in New York the last 
few weeks, and a lot of propaganda in 
the newspapers about the dangers of 
associating with people harboring 
cniffes. One of the big metropolitan 
department stores may or may not have 
been numbering more than its fair 
quota of sniffers among its sales people, 
but some of its section managers 
noticed that too many potential cus- 
tomers turned and ran when ap- 

ched by ailing clerks, with the 
result that its management has retained 
a staff of doctors and nurses to give 
every member of its sales staff an anti- 
cold innoculation. 


Far too frequently for business health, 
disease strikes home via the legal de- 
partment rather than the sales ledger. 
Lucky is the firm which has never had 
instituted against it a civil suit for 
damages for silicosis or hernia or 
painter’s colic or writer’s cramp, be- 
cause even the most humane humani- 
tarian in touch with the damage suit 
situation will admit that too many 
such claims must be classified as racke- 
teering. 

Hernia was a beautiful racket un- 
til the insurance companies discovered 
belatedly that there is practically never 
such a thing as a “rupture” caused by 
accident; there must have been an in- 
cipient hernia to begin with, hence the 
careful physical examinations now 
given most prospective employees for 
heavy industry. According to com- 
petent medico-legal authority, silicosis 
and lead poisoning now head the list 
as favorites for racketeering plaintiffs, 
but there appears to be a trend toward 
dermatitis as a hard-to-disprove shake- 
down. Fact-finding organizations like 
Air Hygiene Foundation, Pittsburgh, 
have plenty of work cut out for them 
in getting at the low-down on occupa- 
tional diseases. Funds contributed to 
them are not donations, but invest- 
ments, 


Echoes of this year’s successful Finan- 
cial Advertisers Association meeting 
(BW—Sep4’37,p50) continue to re- 
verberate. C. L. Price, advertising 
manager of City National Bank and 
Trust Co. of Chicago, has been doing 
some figuring about the meeting in 
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WORLD’S NO. 1 
TYPEWRITER 


@ Right in your own office see what Royal will 


do for you! Try the Easy-Writing Royal exactly 


as it will be used —on your secretary's desk! 


Observe the rhythmic action of this amazing 


typewriter—its accurate, easy response to every 
operator's fingers. Notice the perfect precision 
of a Royal-typed page. Make the DESK TEST! 


The Easy-Writing Royal will — for itself! 


WORLD’S No. 1 
TYPEWRITER 


Copyright 1937, 
Roya! Typewriter Company, Inc 


*GET A 10-DAY DESK TEST FREE! 


Royal Typewriter y, Inc. Nome 

Department WBW-II16 

2 Park Avenue, New York City Firm Nome 

Please deliver an Easy-Writing Royal to my Street 

office for a 10-day FREE DESK TEST. | understand 

that this will be done without obligation tome. 
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— the ratio of LOAD to 
POWER —tells the story 
of Trailer economy in a nut- 
shell. You get bigger payload 
from the same power— because 
Trailers simply put all the power 
in your motor trucks to work. 
For example, when you use a 114-ton 
truck as a tractor and couple it to a 
Fruehauf Trailer, the 144-ton power 
unit becomes the equal of a 3-tfon 
straight truck in load-hauling capacity. 
Instead of using trucks to carry loads 
on their backs in pack-horse fashion, 
with Trailers you use them to pull bigger 
loads—the modern horse-and-wagon 
method. 


WHAT IT MEANS 
Compared with a 3-ton motor truck, 
a 1¢-ton tractor-truck and Fruehauf 
Trailer of the same load capacity aver- 
ages 36°), less in first co-* and operates 
at an average saving of 34% per mile. 
But dollars-and-cents savings aren't all. 


MANEUVERABILITY 


A Truck-and-Trailer unit is ‘‘hinged 
in the middle." This pivot-turning fea- 


RUEHA 


PROFESSIONAL HAULERS USE MORE FRUEHAUF TRAILERS THAN ANY OTHER MAKE 


JT's SLO-BAKED. 


ture gives it a 4’ shorter turning radius 
than a truck with equal load space. 


FLEXIBILITY 

The Truck-and-Trailer is a two-piece. 
unit, quickly attached and detached. | 
Often one power unit can handle three | 
or more Trailers; the Trailers alone are 
left at loading and unloading docks—_ 
the truck is on the road almost contin-— 
uously between the two points. Invest-_ 
ment is reduced; truck idling is 


practically eliminated. 


HOW’S YOUR L/P? 

In these days of higher labor, mate- | 
rials, and taxes, wouldn't you welcome | 
the 30% to 60% reduction in haulage 
costs which results from Trailer opera- 
tion? Take this first step toward this 
saving—write us for a copy of ‘‘Execu- 
tive Thinking;”’ it tells why so many 
business men are turning to Fruehauf 
Trailers. No obligation. 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 
of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO. 
10945 Harper Ave. Detroit, Mich. 
Sales and Service In All Principal Cities 


ere ws oat of 
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retrospect and has found that »,,, fewer 
than 110 banks in 36 states Participated 
in 165 exhibits of advertising , terial 
used by them in cultivation . 4 
public relations. 


One of the most forgetfulness proof 
names in business history is |osiny js, 
corporate identity as Westinghoys 
Electric Elevator Co. purchases an 
assimilates the assets, business, and 
good will of A. B. See Elevator Co. 
Westinghouse is moving its hy udquar. 
ters from Chicago to Jersey City 
Alonzo Bertram See will be remem. 
bered as long for his consistent opposi- 
tion to higher education for women, as 
for his elevators. 


Directors of Tulsa (Okla.) Rea! Estate 
Board are considering a proposal to 
do away with Sunday “Open House” 
inspections, Realtors have been find. 
ing, among other things, that it is hard 
for them to distinguish between frivo. 
lous lookers and serious prospects, and 
harder still for them to make a fair 
and proper presentation of the prop- 
erty because they are subjected to bom- 
bardments of disparaging comment an 
wisecracks, Adoption of the proposal 
would put Tulsa in line with Atlanta, 
whose realtors have taken steps to 
abolish the “Open for Inspection” 
method of selling. 


Next week there are so many trade 
and professional meetings and expos- 
tions in all sections of the country that 
it is hard to pick the most important 
Top executives generally are apt to pre- 
fer the 34th National Business Show, 
Oct. 18-23, Port Authority Bldg., New 
York, and the 18th Annual National 
Metal Congress & Exposition, Oct 
18-22, Convention Auditorium, Atlan- 
tic City. 

If they also happen to have the 
camera hobby and have any energy 
left, they might tarry on the Atlantic 
Seaboard for the 3rd U. S. Camera 
Salon, Oct. 19-31, International Bldg. 
New York, where 700 prize photographs 
will be on exhibition. 


Four books of business importance: 
“Practical Office Management,” by 
Wylie, Gamber, and Brecht, #4, pub- 
lished by Preitice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth 
Ave., New York; “How to Find, 
Train, and Supervise Specialty Sales 
men,” by James Maratta, $2.50, Coun- 
cil for the Improvement of Specialty 
Selling, Inc., 185 Madison Ave., Ne¥ 
York; “Enlightened Self-Interest,” 4 
study of trade association educational 
programs, by Dorothy Rowden, 75: 
and “Listen and Learn,” a review of 15 
years of adult education on the radio, 
by Frank Ernest Hill, $1.25, both pub 
lished by American Association for 
Adult Education, 60 E, 42nd St., New 
York. 
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WASHINGTON (Business 
Week Bureau) — Unrelenting 
pressure for the five-year-old 
Roosevelt-New Deal objectives 
will be applied on Congress 
from the opening of the extra 
ssion, Nov. 15, until the final 
cavel on the regular session. 
Chief opposition to the program 
will continue to come, as it did 
on the Supreme Court issue, 
fom Democrats, not Repub- 
licans. Their insurgency against 
pet schemes of the party leader 
will be tinetured by qualms 
s about what may happen to them 
individually in the primaries, if 
opposed by staunch New Deal 
opponents, 


Chance for Trouble-Makers 


Notwithstanding this weakening influ- 
ence of the approaching primaries there 
ill be plenty of trouble for the Presi- 
lent’s program. Back at home many 
Democratic senators and_ representa- 
tives have discovered that the Presi- 
ent is still very strong with the people. 
To oppose him on too many issues 
ould be dangerous for any candidate 
facing his electorate this coming sum- 
er in the primaries. But they have 
lso discovered that most of the Roose- 
elt admirers among their constituents 
lo not follow the President on all of his 
sues, are skeptical of some, opposed 
to others, and quite indifferent to still 
ore, 


“Economy” a Fighting Word 


Economy promises another fight. The 
President may be found temporarily 
ess tolerant of huge relief expenditures 
is winter than ever before, but he 
ill not be willing to go anything like 
s far as the budget-balancing senators, 
otably Glass, Byrd, Tydings, Adams, 
and Bailey, want to go. Plenty will be 
yent to make sure that the “doubtful 
istricts” and states are in a good 
mor toward Washington next No- 
ember. The Administration is not go- 
take any chances on a midterm 
rebuff, 


Court Issue Waits 


Best opinion is Roosevelt will not press 
bis Supreme Court enlargement before 
the 1938 election, though he has by no 
means abandoned the thought entirely. 
If this is correct the prospects are that 
the President will get a very large pro- 
portion of what he wants, with a little 
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Wasnin GTON BULLETIN 


trimming here and there. This is even 
true as to the seven TVA’s, and as to 
the anti-trust legislation. 


Ship Labor Trouble 


Chairman Joseph Kennedy is expected 
to urge more law to control shipping 
labor, in his forthcoming Maritime 
Commission report on the merchant 
marine. Insolence to passengers, insu- 
bordination, laxity on duty, and ecapri- 
cious demands are kept quiet by opera- 
tors who fear the effect on travel and 
freight. The commission, Department 
of Commerce, and shipping firms say 
wages, hours, conditions are satisfac- 
tory; the trouble lies in the overbearing 
attitude of union leaders. They enter- 
tain little hope any more law would 
help; say the government, committed 
to labor politics, would not be able to 
enforce it. 


Safe Opposition 


It will be perfectly safe for Southern 
senators and representatives, for ex- 
ample, to fight to the bitter end against 
the wage-hour bill. It will be entirely 
safe for congressmen from almost any 
section to oppose any new move to en- 
large the Supreme Court. Legislators 
from many sections may join Demo- 
cratic House Whip Pat Boland in seek- 
ing to knock all the electric power fea- 
tures out of the Norris Seven TVA’s 
bill. Different parts of the country have 
widely differing ideas about the best 
type of farm legislation. 


Wage-Hour Bill Seems Sure 


Safe predictions at the moment seem to 
be that the wage-hour bill will pass in 
a form no more drastic than the 40¢- 
40 hour form of the House draft of last 
session. White House pressure, aided 
by labor sentiment from the North and 
West, is ample to override the belliger- 
ent Southern small-employer opposition. 


Tax Problem Played Down 


Taxes are not now on the President's 
announced agenda. The Treasury needs 
the money terribly. It knows the March 
15 returns will be a disappointment. 
But the President is anxious not to 
frighten the investing public any more 
for the moment. On the contrary, he 
intimates to friends that he is agree- 
able to mild modification of the undis- 
tributed earnings tax, in favor of weak, 
small and recently bankrupt corpora- 
tions. 


Congress More Drastic 


Congress is determined to revise this 
tax more drastically than the President. 
This promises one of the most interest- 


ing fights, especially since the chairman 
of the Senate Finance Committee, Pat 


Harrison, is bitter over his White 
House-dictated defeat for Senate 
leader. Many people agree with Sen. 
Harrison that corporations should be 
permitted to save something for a rainy 
day. 


Score Another for Wallace 


Henry Wallace’s boom for President 
scores a record high with the extra 
Congress call. Alone in the 
Cabinet and among the President's non- 
brain trust advisers Wallace wanted 
Congress called back. Apparently he is 
still the fair-haired boy at the White 
House. 


session 


Making a Market Analysis 


Treasury Secretary Morgenthau may 
share the President's dislike for a good 
many publishers, but he is ordering a 
job which will make every advertising 
manager lick his chops. This will pro- 
vide county-by-county data from in- 
come tax returns showing just what 
each paper’s “territory” includes in the 
way of spenders—i.e. the possible mar 
ket for advertisers. 


No Private Air Agreements 


Agreements by private business on 
world air trade routes seem to be at an 
end. The old uncertainty whether one 
or several private or nationalized air- 
lines should dominate the foreign field 
takes a definite turn as the Commerce 
Department takes possession for the 
United States of Pan American Air- 
ways’ transatlantic reciprocal agree- 
ment with Imperial Airways. The Post 
Office, the Maritime Commission, and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
all sniping at the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s jurisdiction over such air trade 
routes, probably would follow the Com- 
merce policy, if any of them were to get 
the regulatory power which they are 
all endeavoring to get in pending legis- 
lation. 


Preening Air Transport Bills 


Sec. Roper’s interdepartmental com- 
mittee of six trying to coordinate the 
conflicting air transport bills which 
now hang fire, will hurry the job for 
the special session, though it has no 
assurance that aviation will be able to 
muscle in on crop control, wage-hours, 
government reorganization, and other 
major bills that will occupy Congres- 
sional attention. The air industry also 
is in doubt whether November or Jan- 
uary offers the best opportunity to get 
its laws on the books, but it is prepared 
to try next month. Mr. Roper’s commit- 
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Transportation Building, Montreal, Que. 


FUEL SAVINGS PAY FOR 
HEATING MODERNIZATION 


Canadian Building Uses 23 P. C. 
Less Oil After Installing 
Webster Hylo System 


EFFECTIVE CENTRAL CONTROL 


Montreal, Que. — Fuel sa have 

allowed the Transportation Buil ry few 
Ltd., to recover the entire cost of a Web- 
ster Heating Modernization 
me out in their 10-story building 
our ago. 
Installed in the Transportation Build- 
ing in the fall of 1933, the Webster Hylo 
System has cut oil consumption 23.5 per 
cent without sacrificing the comfort of 
building 

The reduction in oil consumption for 
the 1933-34 heating season, as calculated 
by Walter J. Armstrong, Consult 
Engineer for the building owners, h 
a cash value of $1,676.49. This figure is 
based on a comparison of oil consumption 
for the previous two seasons, with cor- 
rection for degree day differences. Al- 
though no savings calculations were made 
after the first year, the owners are satis- 
fied that the modernized system has 
maintained this standard of performance. 

“With the Webster Hylo System, the 
heating of the Transportation Building 
is accomplished without overheating or 
underheating,” says Geo. Thresh, Build- 
ing Manager. “Complaints from tenants 
have been reduced to a minimum.” 

The Hylo Steam Variator, a dependable 
central control, provides continuous de- 
livery of heat to all radiators varied 
in accordance with changes in outdoor 
temperatures. 

Plans and specifications for the mod- 
ernization were prepared by Walter J. 
Armstrong, leading Canadian Consulti 
Engineer. Jas. Ballantyne, of Montreal, 
acted .as Modernization Heating Con- 
tractor. There is a total of 25,200 sq. ft. 
of installed direct radiation. 


These before-and-after facts point the way to 
maximum comfort and economy in heating 
new buildings as well as in modernization of 
existing installations. Consult your architect, 
engineer or heating contractor. Or address 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 


Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heatin 
Representatives in 60 principal U.S. Cities -—Est. 1 
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tee of assistant secretaries has other 
pressing work, is making slow progress. 


Railroad Employment Drops 


| Indicative of conditions confronting 


class one railroads was the announce- 
ment that the lines had dropped more 
than 29,000 employees between mid- 
Aug. 1936 and mid-Aug. 1937. Re- 
trenchment and more retrenchment is 
the explanation given by railroad offi- 
cials, who decline to become excited 
over a rate increase. 


SEC Leaves ICC Field 


Bus and truck companies are to be 
exempted from operation of the new 
rule 3D-8 just issued by SEC. Com- 
ment is that the exemption in the rule 
is designed to “take the SEC off the 
neck of the ICC.” The new rule pro- 
vides that it shall not apply to any 
corporations or companies operating un- 
der the jurisdiction of ICC. It will 
eliminate cumbersome and vexatious 
duplication in reporting to the two 
commissions. 


“Educating” Munitions Makers 


Eager to get the war munitions makers 
of this country ready—regardless of the 
emphasis which the President puts on 
“America hates war”—the War Depart- 
ment is insisting that the Budget Direc- 
tor allow generous “educational orders.” 
Not billions for preparedness, but scores 
of millions for orders which will result 
in jigs and dies and assembly lines in 
strategic factories—‘just in case.” It’s 
a policy, incidentally, which Britain has 
always followed. 


For Suing Trade Groups 


Trade associations are the new target 
of the New Dealers. Part of the new 
anti-trust legislation being drafted pro- 
vides for their registration, to make 
them “responsible.” It’s a backhanded 
answer to those who demand that re- 
sponsibility should be imposed on labor 


unions. 


Recognition for Craft Unions? 


An amendment to the National Labor 
Relations Act, which would provide for 
recognition by the Labor Board of craft 
unions within industrial units, has so 
much strength that rollcalls seem as- 
sured. A. F. L., which is pushing the 
amendment, has more friends on Capi- 
tol Hill than C.I.O. and is going to put 
up a hard fight to win this scrap so 
vitally important to the Green outfit, 
so repugnant to the John L. Lewis idea. 
Meanwhile the Walsh-Healey staff joins 
the snipers against the Labor Board. 


For More Mediation 


New law to provide for peaceful settle- 
ment of labor disputes, to plan their 
negotiation at conference tables instead 
of by strikes and riots, is almost sure 
to be recommended to Congress by 


President Roosevelt. Mr 
showed clearly his though! 
line in his Labor Day spec: ‘ 

Aid for the Big Bovs 
The New Deal may profess (, jo... 
little fellow and hate the biv jy 
the policy doesn’t always work go 
practice. For example, it docs)’ ay 
government employment avencics 
develops that these agencies are | 
utilized by the big industries 4 
expert workers in lines where ther 
scarcity, literally buying them a 
from their small competitors 
higher wages. A case of 60 drauzhto» 
collected almost overnight is cited. R 
the New Dealers point out, the w) 
thing tends to improve waves 

Waiting on British Pact 
Cordell Hull is just as optimistic ah 
reciprocal trade treaties as ever, des 
rumors that this policy had \ 
pigeonholed for the period of the wo, 
emergency. The long “breathing s» 
since the last treaty was approved 
not due to any change of heart. |: 
due to the delay in getting the trea 
with Britain approved. The point he 
is that under the “most favored nati 
clause” Britain benefits by every tres: 
negotiated—witness the break she » 
when the treaty with Canada cut : 
tariff on whiskey in half. So it’s pr 
ably sound policy to make Brits 
“come across” before the United Sta! 
proceeds to hand her any more fre 
concessions. 


Bonneville Easier to Take 


The long-expected appointment of J.) 
Ross as Administrator of the Bonnevil 
power development unleashes the s 
ond New Deal attempt to demonstrat 
that the real profits in the utility bw 
ness lie in low rates and extensi 

usage. As in the first “yardstick” pr 

ect—TVA—there is yet no assurai 

that costs will be figured on top of t 

table, rather than under it. Bonnevi 
is expected to function with less bloo 
and thunder than TVA for two reason: 
(1) The people of the Northwest, a 
their utility companies, are alrea 

habituated to public power develop 
ment; (2) Ross is less bitter and w 
compromising toward the industry tha 
is Lilienthal. 


Britain Cashes In 


War in the East is good for Souther 


cotton planters, better for British te 


tiles. Indian distributors, foreseeing tha! 


Japan is too busy elsewhere to sell thes 


cheap textiles, are figuring on higher 


prices and getting their orders to Ma 
chester in a hurry. England, seldo" 
overlooking a commercial opportun''! 


is right on the job. Thanks to this sp" 


and to the rearmament drive, her © 


ployment is at the highest level " 


years. 
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BUSINESS WEEK’S INDEX OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
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The Figures 


Latest Week *71.9 
Preceding Week +74.0 
Month Ago 77.1 
Year Ago 76.9 
Average 1932-26 63.9 


PRODUCTION 


TRADE 


Inti. 


*Money in Cir 


«Steel Ingot Operation (% 


(Wed A 


FINANCE 


These monthly averages 
ae merely simple aver- 
ges of each month’s 
weekly figures of .Busi- 
ness Week's index of 
business activity pre- 
sented in the chart at the 
top of the page. They 
enable readers to get a 
general view of the trend 
of business since 1929. 


The Weekly Index of Busi- 
ness Activity is covered by 
the general copyright on the 
ontents of Business Week 
and may not be reproduced 
without special permission. 


*Factor in Business Week Index. 


Business Failures (Dun and Bradstreet, mumber)........ 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 


Latest Preceding 
Week Week Ago Age 1932-36 


* Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, 4-week daily average in thousands) 
Engineering Construction Awards (Eng. News-Rec.,4-wk. daily av.in thousands) $6,986 $7,863 $7,095 $8,342 $5,460 
#Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons)... ...... 1,605 


Total Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)........ 141 
*Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
*Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions) 


$6,569 $6,520 $6,597 $6,305 $5,640 


PRICES (Average for the week) 


Wheat (ie. 2, hard winter, Clty, Band... 
Cotton (middling, New York, Ib.) 
Iron and Steel (Steel, composite, ton) 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley basis, Ib.)............. sepaaesseon 
Moody’s Spot Commodity Price Index (Dec. 31, 1931=100)............... 


66.1 80.4 75.9 41. 
ee $8,472 $9,074 $11,254 $10,098 $6,271 


1,575 1,407 1,537 1,242 


$1.07 $1.11 $1.12 $1.22 $.96 
ee $39.73 $39.81 $40.21 $34.60 $31 az 


Bond Yields (Standard Statistics, average 45 bonds)..................5++ 4.98% 4.84% 4.74% 4.20% 5.04 
Call Loans, Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)........... 1.00 % 1.00% 1.00% 1.00 % 1.00 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-6 Months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........ 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 78% 1.18% 


Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series)............. 2,583 2,573 2,572 2,472 2,419 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series).................. 1,090 1,060 756 1,954 1,497 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks.................... 21,975 22,026 22,315 22,607 19,669 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member bankst............ 4,831 4,810 4.688 = ® 
Security Loans, reporting member bankst......... 1,856 1,909 2,057 > a 
U. S, Gov't. and Gov’t. Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. 9,042 9,034 9,322 10,609 3 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks........... 


* Preliminary, Week Ended October 9. + Revised. + New Series. § Not Available. 


NORMAL 


MONTHLY AVERAGES 


\ 


1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 


1935 1936 1937 
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“Our Kardex Visible System motive of 
of stock and production con- productic 
trol has paid for itself many buying sl 
ane 4 over in the eight years instead of 
we have used it” Forei 
gn 
says SERVEL, INC. 


a More than 10,000 steel bu 
used in pri d 
ueing the Servel 
Flectrolux Refriger- an gett 
ators are controlled 


by Kardex. Result Reduce 


Over and under 

Stocking are automatically reported, 

requirements are Cotton tex 
; clerical cost lowered, turn-over i 

stepped up and inventory reduced. testing the 


: operations i 

in two-shif 

VITAL FACTS AT A GLANCE. progressive eliminated. 
erange signal at the right of each card in- erations in 
dicates the number of weeks’ supply of that duced 25%. 
item on hand. Warns against under and sense a lesse 
over-stocking. Green signal at the left in- a slowing d 
dicates the month item was last ordered. turing field 
silk are dis 

the chief co 


HOW THE “TELL-TALE EDGE” CUTS INVENTORY IN THE FACE OF RISING COSTS Rubber 


an costs complicate inventories, tie up useful vent lost sales; 4) Reduce overstock and loss from mark Curtailmen 


capital. Kardex can help any business regardless downs; 5) Reduce clerical cost; 6) Force scientific co ry te 


of size by doing these six simple things: trol of production and inventories. 1 pound in 


1) Reduce inventory investment 25% to 50%: 2) Re- Find out how Kardex can save your business mone! this week. ¢ 


duce expense of carrying charges which average more Call the Remington Rand man in your city today / ee ~ 
than 12°: 3) Reduce out-of-stock conditions and pre- complete facts, or mail coupon below. eg er 


from 
emington 


nodity Cor 


Remington Rand Inc., Dept. G-2102 e cottons 
465 Washington Street, Buffalo, N. Y. price struct 


Without obligation, please send me complete some of the 
details on Kardex Visible System. 
May 


But though 
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UNTIL wholesale commodity 
prices give some indication of 
having found their bottom, 
there is little prospect that 
buyers can be induced to step 
up their purchasing programs 
and provide industry with the 
means of expanding operations. 
Moody's price index of 15 sensi- 
tive commodities has cut not 
only through the October, 1936, 
level, but through that of Octo- 
ber, 1935, as well, the decline 
from the April peak being 25%. 
The bumper cotton crop fore- 
cast late last week led textile 
buyers to press harder for con- 
cessions on cotton fabrics. Auto- 
motive concerns, as they go into 
production on 1938 cars, are 
buying steel on a 30-day basis 
instead of several months ahead. 
Foreign steel buyers are no 
longer offering premiums for 
steel, but asking concessions 
and getting them. 


Reduce Textile Operations 


Cotton textile manufacturers are pro- 
testing the price notions of buyers be- 
cause current prices are frequently be- 
low production costs. Third shifts, and 
operations in excess of 40 hours a week 
in two-shift textile mills, are being 
tliminated. Since the spring peak, op- 
erations in the industry have been re- 
duced 25%. Even rayon yarn producers 
vense a lessened demand, springing from 
a slowing down in the dress manufac- 
turing field. Rumors of a boycott on 
ilk are disturbing the hosiery trade, 
the chief consumers of silk. 


Rubber and Copper Curtail 


Curtailment of operations is also the 
“lution sought by the rubber trade, 
which has watched prices slip from 27¢ 
‘pound in the spring to less than 17¢ 
this week. Copper producers have also 
resorted to production curtailment to 
prevent stock piles from getting out of 
hand. And the Federal Surplus Com- 
wodity Corp. is scheduled to step into 
‘he cottonseed oil market to aid the 
price structure there, which has touched 
“ome of the lowest years on record. 


May Hurt Retail Sales 


But though such curtailment is leading 
the way to the reestablishment of a 
more stable market price-wise, it is also 
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‘Lhe BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


curtailing the industrial payroll upon 
which the retailer counts. This was not 
very apparent in the September 
records, when both department and 
variety stores made more than the 
usual seasonal gain over August (see 
pp. 14-15), but is likely to throw a 
damper on sales over the next few 
weeks, ordinarily the best weeks of the 
year. Department store prices ceased 
advancing during September, and on 
Oct. 1 actually were slightly lower than 
the month previous. 


Business and Congress 


Nor is business likely to relish the 
prospects of the special session of Con- 
gress called for Nov. 15 to tackle the 
various problems hinted by the Presi- 
dent in his radio speech on Tuesday, 
which included such items as the farm, 
wages and hours, power, and stricter 
anti-trust policies. 


Auto Production Up 


But the week was not without its more 
cheerful aspects. The automobile indus- 
try has pushed its output up to 72,000 
cars a week, without the aid of Ford, 
which has been closed for three weeks. 
Now that Ford is resuming activity, 
the industry will begin to get its show- 
time stride. October is counted on to 
show a 50% increase over last year’s 
output. September was only 20% 
ahead. 

Large Motor Expansion 
Ford’s announcement this week of a 
$40,000,000 expansion program draws 
attention to the extensive construction 
projects undertaken by the motor in- 
dustry in preparation for next year’s 
output. Ford’s program is intended to 
increase the company’s self-sufficiency 
and will include the world’s largest 
blast furnace, estimated to cost about 
$4,500,000. Packard announced a $13,- 
000,000 program late in September. 
Buick has spent $10,000,000. And this 
week’s construction contracts contain a 
plant, costing $6,500,000, for the 
Cadillac-La Salle division of General 
Motors. 


Machine Tool Orders 


The boost in machine tool orders last 
month was due solely to the exceptional 
expansion in foreign business, which, 
for the first time since these records 
were available in 1931, accounted for 
42% of all business booked. Domestic 
orders were down only 10% from the 
August levels, making September the 
sixth best month for combined domestic 
and foreign business, according to 


records extending back to 1919. For the 


1! 


first nine months of 1987, compared 
with the same period of 1936, the in 
creases in business booked by the 
machine tool builders look like this: 
domestic, up 53%; foreign, up 119%; 
total, up 66%. 


Steel Sticks to Prices 


Steel companies were a bit disappointed 
to find the motor manufacturers buying 
so sparingly, but as there is little dan- 
ger of price advances in steel, and some 
uncertainty as to how the public will 
take to the higher-priced cars of 1938, 
the automobile men’s caution is not 
surprising. Though steel prices are well 
above the 1929 level and have not fol- 
lowed other prices down recently (see 
table, p. 72), steel mills are reported 
to have taken a firm stand against 
concessions, at least to domestic buyers. 
To sustain their position, mills are ex- 
pected to post first-quarter prices 
shortly, reaffirming those now prevail- 
ing. 


Costs of Union Campaigns 


Some idea of what it costs to unionize 
the steel and textile industries under 
the flag of the Committee for Indus- 
trial Organization was disclosed this 
week when Sidney Hillman reported 
that his group had organized one-third 
of the textile industry at a cost of 
$970,000 in six months, and Philip 
Murray, who heads the drive on steel, 
reported that organization efforts and 
the unsuccessful strike against the inde- 
pendent steel concerns had cost $960,- 
000. 


Living Costs Increase 


Advances of almost 1% in rents and 
clothing, and of 1.2% in coal prices, 
pushed the wage earner’s cost of living 
in September slightly ahead of the pre- 
ceding month. Compared with last 
year, living costs are up 4.1%; com- 
pared with the low in 1933, they are 
up 24.7%; but compared with 1929, 
they are still down 11.6%. 


Local Oil Price Cut 


Crude oil in Pennsylvania suffered a 
price cut of 25¢ a barrel this week, the 
second in six weeks. While the drastic 
reduction was said to be caused by a 
local situation, in which production has 
been out of line with consumption for 
some time, it serves as a warning to 
the oil industry in general. Production 
in the Southwest, however, has been 
tending downward in recent weeks, 
with some of the states, it is reported, 
running well under the allowables sug- 
gested by the United States Bureau of 
Mines. 
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@ A woolen waste firm sells to eastern wool- 


spinners through a sales manager andy three 


salesmen. The sales manager needed more 
time for home office duties . . . realized he 

lost time in waiting for busy customers and 

calling on those who were absent or not in the 

market. 

He tried telephoning from strategically lo- 
cated points... found it permitted faster, more 
frequent coverage . . . avoided useless visits . . . 
secured personal appointments where neces- 
sary. On his first two-week trip, he saved two 
full days at a telephone cost of $12. On another 
trip, five calls to different cities saved 1450 miles 
of traveling. 

Similarly, the sales department uses Long 
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Distance to follow up after salesmen’s trips. 

Here it minimizes expensive ‘‘back-tracking” 

—assures quick, timely contact with customers 

—and reduces loss of business to competitors. 

Two typical instances . . . a telephone call cost: 

ing $1.75 brought an order for $1100 . . . a series 

of calls totaling $6.75 produced a $7000 order. 
Concerns of all kinds find they can ‘‘mop 

up”’ markets more thoroughly and more eco- 

nomically by the systematic use of Long Dis- 

tance service. Why not 

discuss it with a Bell 

System representa- 

tive? Just call the lo- 

cal telephone business 

office. No obligation. 
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Special Session—Same 


Business finds President’s program for Congress call- 
ing for more federal control. 
stiffer anti-trust laws to its “‘must” legislation. 


WEEK 


OCTOBER 16, 1937 


Bp. siness now has clear warning of the 
remaining schéduled - objectives of ‘the 
second New Deal and ‘due notice of the 
‘Administration's determination to push 
them through Congress or carry them 
to the country in the elections of 1938. 
It is to assure himself of this choice 
on his own timing that the President 
sanounced this week that Congress, in 
effect, will begin its 1938 session on 
Nov,.15,,1937. Except for 
Christmas’ holiday, the so-called special 
session ‘will undoubtedly run into the 
regular one starting Jan. 3. The Presi- 
ential idea is to get the members of 
Congress on record and the issues drawn 
before the summer preliminaries to the 
olitical campaign of next fall. 
giving his stand-or-fall program 
a fireside send-off, Mr. Roosevelt said: 
| shall ask this special session to con- 
der Sein important leg- 
lation. . is does not mean 
that other legislation . . . is not an 
nportant part of our national well- 
eing. “But other legislation can be 
more readily discussed at the regular 
session. 


On the Agenda 


Then he mentioned: crop-surplus 
atrol; land use, covering “‘the crea- 
ton of seven planning regions” (his 
even TVA's); government reorgan- 
ution; wage-hour legislation; and the 
ne item that is not a holdover from 
is balky 1937 session: anti-trust law 
amendment. Significantly, he kept a 
politic silence on the next session's in- 
wvitable tax-revision job. Of equal sig- 
nificance, he devoted a_ surprising 
nount of his announcement to an ar- 
gument that farm surpluses can be 
loughed out, industrial wages raised, 
ind industrial working hours cut with- 
ut increasing prices to the consumer. 
both the omission and the argument 
vere implicit recognition of the political 
anger points in his program. 

Business can - :pect crop surplus con- 
ol and wage nour legislation to lead 
be age of the special session. They 
may be pushed through before Christ- 
mas; the “creation of seven planning 
regions” be. Government reor- 
tanization, broad enough to suit the 
‘resident, cannot be steam-rollered now 
“ty more than it could in the last ses- 


Deal 


Administration adds 


sion. Anti-trust law legislation is too 
big a problem, and both Administration 
and Congressional councils are too di- 
vided on the solution for fast action. 
It is most likely to figure with taxes 
as a major front in the long-drawn 
battle of the regular session—unless 
international affairs (page 62) should 
eclipse both issues. 

If the President reaches his objec- 
tives, the New Deal will have made 
far-reaching extensions of the principle 
of federal control. With federal con- 
trol over such activities as business 
financing (through the securities law 
and the undistributed earnings tax), 
over the power companies (through 
the utilities legislation), and over labor 
relations (through the Wagner Act), 
will go federal control over the farmer 
and over all the operations of business 
that can be affected by federal man- 
dates on production costs and market- 
ing operations under wage-hour regu- 
lation and stiffer anti-trust laws. Un- 
less the Supreme Court again makes it- 
self a political issue by interposing a 
check, there won't be much to argue: 

The entries on the President's docket 
most directly affecting business are, of 
Course, crop-surplas control, wage-hour 
legislation, and anti-trust law amend- 
ment. Business may expect: 


Crop-Surplus Control — When 
the new farm program is sent to the 
“hill,” Sec. Wallace will ask for the 
ever-normal granary, a system of 
“goals” or quotas on production, a re- 
vised and simplified schedule of benefits 
for soil-building, and loans to help 
cooperating farmers carry their sur- 

luses. None who fails to cooperate 
in production will be eligible for any 
loans or benefits. 

But no farm bill will satisfy the Ad 
ministration unless it includes a method 
to force farmers to cut crops when the 
ever-normal granary bulges ominously. 
Congress would have been glad to pass 
a law at the last session to embody 
everything except punitive controls over 
planting and marketing in years of big 
surpluses. Constitutionality of ‘such 
controls is in doubt; its popularity with 
the farmers is by means certain, and 
that’s of prime importance in the by- 
election year. 

The new program of benefits, sur 
plus loans, and bounties to promote ex 

rts will cost money. Sec. Wallace 
fines at processing taxes once more. 

Wages and Hours—Locked in the 
House after passing the Senate at the 
last session, this will come up again in 
familiar form: 40¢ an hour as a mini- 
mum wage, 40 hours as a maximum 
Some congressmen will 

lump for more cents, some for fewer 
Loam but they are not likely to get far. 

Despite the President's admonition 
that “no section can permanently bene 
fit itself or the rest of the country by 
maintaining standards of wages and 
hours inferior to other sections,”’ South- 


Acme 
FOURTEEN GOOD MEN AND TRUE—These are the twelve jurors and their two 
alternates who are hearing the government's anti-trust case at Madison, Wis., against 


leading oil corporations and individuals. 


Of the twelve jurors, five are farmers, two 


are retired, one is a mechanic, one a garage man, one a carpenter, one a realtor, and 
one a merchant. This case, like the Department of Justice suit against the Aluminum 
Company of America and the dozens of Federal Trade Commission actions aimed at 
basing point practices, helps set the stage for the President's anti-trust law revision. 


rips. 
=> 
A 


14 


ern congressmen will battle for a wage 
differential—as a bid to new plants. 

For industry as a whole, 40¢ an hour 
is below average. But in many cases 
unskilled workers get less than that, 
and if a law is passed, factory costs will 
rise. Whether enlargement of the do- 
mestic market for goods (as the Presi- 
dent hopes) will absorb higher payrolls 
is something no manufacturer can be 
sure of; hence the tendency will be to 
boost prices. Which is just what 
neither the President nor business wants 
at this time. 

Anti-Trust—lIn asking for revision 
of the 50-year-old Sherman Act, the 25- 
year-old Clayton and Federal Trade 
Commission Acts, and the more recent 
Robinson-Patman and Tydings-Miller 
laws, the President seeks an overhauling 
of the anti-trust laws far more compre- 
hensive than simply that which would 
make them effective against price con- 
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trols such as those with which the Ad- 
ministration charges the oil and tire 
industries (pp. 18 and 20). 

He wants Congress to fashion a prin- 
cipal weapon in the whole New Deal at- 
tack on the concentration of economic 
. He wants a law which estab- 
ishes demonstrable results (percentage 
of stock control exerted, uniformity of 
prices, etc.) as the measure of illegality 
rather than a law like the existing ones 
which simply proscribe various prac- 
tices that might yield such results and 
that are subject to conflicting court defi- 
nition and an ever-changing administra- 
tive policy. Such a law would be de- 
signed to revitalize price competition 
or subject recalcitrant industries to strict 
federal price regulation. Tthat's what 
the President wants; getting it out of a 
Congress that will bitterly contest every 
aspect of the big man-little man issue 
will be another matter, 


What Retail Sales Show 


September’s store gains show merchandise turnover 
about the same as a year ago; are neither bad nor 
good enough to give industry a lift. 


Business men who have been eagerly 
watching for the first September retail 
sales figures as a tipoff from the ultimate 
consumer on the trend of fall business 
now have their verdict. For retail busi- 
ness it is a mild “satisfactory.” For 
business in general it is neither as bad 
as the pessimists of late August pre- 
dicted nor as good as the spring opti- 
mists had hoped. 

On the vial, the figures are some 
6% to 8% better than September a 
year ago and their showing is only mod- 
erately encouraging for the final three 
months of 1937. 


Consumer Pays More 


These September statistics would be 
impressive in any other year; but in 
this one there are befuddling complexi- 
ties. Unit sales are not up much, if at 
all. Retail prices are about 7% higher 
than in September, 1936—which means 
that for a $1 item last year, the con- 
sumer has to pay $1.07 this year. Trans- 
late that into actual merchandise and 
what you get is that, on the average, the 
department, variety, drug, grocery and 
apparel stores rang up more dollars on 
their cash registers, but wrapped up 
about the same amount of goods. 

The implications of this reach way 
back into the economic scheme of things 
—to,retail store inventories, wholesalers’ 
shelves, factory production lines and 
raw materials. If, for instance, cloth- 
ing manufacturers or motor companies 
are only turning out the same number 
of suits or automobiles as last year, then 
the number of persons working for them 


will not expand. That, apparently, 
is the state business finds itself in today. 

A sharp resurgence in retail volume 
from the seasonal decline in August 
would have lifted industry from its 
lethargy—might even have checked the 
recession in heavy goods lines. Actually, 
the comeback in retail activity in Sep- 
tember was not sufficient to offset the 
price increases. 

Fundamentally, there remain three 
potent factors for a seasonal fall expan- 
sion: good farm income, large industrial 
payrolls and dividends 22% higher than 
in 1936 (BW —Oct9’37,p59). But 
there are offsetting debits—partly psy- 
chological. 

Both retail and wholesale merchants 
are disturbed over the acute weakness 
of stock prices. Though the market is 
no infallible prognosticator of business 
(BW’—Sept18’37,p14), it has its effect 
on business. Holders of stocks become 
uneasy when their capital declines, and 


MIXED SYMPTOMS—Definitely, the mar- 
gin of retail sales gains over 1936 has 
narrowed; nor have all types of merchan- 
disers fared equally in the distribution 
of consumer buying power. Grocery 
stores, for instance, are showing a 6% 
improvement over last year, hardly enough 
to offset the advance in prices. Apparel, 
drug, and shoe chains did better, but 
variety stores (probably because their 
fixed price policy tends to hurt in a rising 
market) have not done as well, The 
data in the accompanying charts, from 
Chain Store Age, comprise 5 grocery 
chains, 2 drug, 4 apparel, 3 shoe, and 6 
variety. While not all-inclusive, it is 
symptomatic of the chain picture. 


SALES — WHAT CHAINs 
HAVE DONE 
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1AINS 


THE RETAIL PICTURE —SEPTEMBER SALES FIGURES ABATE 
TALK OF A BUYERS’ STRIKE 


(Unadjusted for seasonal) 
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UNEMPLOD MENT REPORT CAT 
Picase fill out this card if you are totaily or partly ancmployed 
Answer all questions promptly 


i It is important that {VEsY totally or partly unemployed 
ur post OF post o 


arcs eam be from 


Addition at « 


it, at any port office or from any posta er 


Print full name 
Print full 
address 


(treet sud 
Are you 


(2) Totally unemployed and want work’ 


(6) Partly employed and want more work? 


(c) Working at WPA, NYA, COC, of other 
emergency work’ 


3. Are you able to work? (heck ox 


Age at last birthday 
Color 
or race White | Negro 


cae! 
. What is your oecupation, or kind of work? 
anewer to this questine 


sinew of industry in w 
and want work 


Kind of business or industry in «hich you 
did, or are doing, this kind of work? 


umber 9) ceseribes the work ke 
hich the work ix dune crite 
Dew not give the name of your company or « 


Mactine 


worker in your houschold fl out a 
You can get help m enxweruy these 4 


SEPARATE report card. 


pte, POL hee 


Do you live 


on farm 


er") 


6. Sex Female ,__! 


7. How many hours did you work last.week? ______. hours 
wee, 
rhed at ALL (except WPA, 


oter total 
NYA, CCC, or other emergency work) durme the week from 
Sunday, Newemler 7, through Saturday, Noveasber 13. 


did you 

12 months? weeks 
It gone, write Nowe”) 

Enter total wamber of weeks 

NYA, CCE tothe re work) durmg the 12 monthe 

from Now 1, 1936, through October 1937 


&. How many wee) 
work in the last 


worked at ALL j 


he » the question (nember 
rker” in both questions and 10 if you have 
sployver ag au anewer to question 10. 


. How many other workers are there in your family living in the same household with you? 
Count all persons working for pay of pruGt, or wanting work, exeept yourself, 


How many of these workers are 


2) Totally unemployed and want work? 


Note.—Every totally or paruy unemployed | (b) Partly employed and want more work? 


worker in your family make out 
and return @ separate report card. 


How ‘nany persons are mainly dependent on you for 


or other emerge 


) Working at WPA, NYA, COC, 


ney work? workers 


. What was vour individual total income, and other, last 
wr oth 


» wot 


Sign here 


payments from relief, WPA, NYA, of other 


Mail this card before midnight November 20, 1937 


No pestace stamp is needed 


Acme 
UNEMPLOYMENT QUESTIONNAIRE—A photographic copy of one of the 79,000,000 
blanks which will be used in taking the unemployment census. The blanks are being 
printed at the rate of 3,000,000 a day at the government printing office in Washington, 
will be ready for mailing the middle of November. 


become less anxious to buy luxury mer- 

chandise. And corporation executives, 

oe their shares slide, often hesi- 


tate be 
ments. 


Factors Affecting Buying 


Further, the slackening of activity in 
basic industries, such as steel, lumber, 
textiles, and railroad equipment, has re- 
sulted in shorter hours and fewer shifts 
—with inevitable lay-offs and their in- 
evitable effect on purchasing power. 

Then there are inventories. Though 
stocks of goods on hand are not ex- 
cessive (BW —Sep25’37,p16), neither 
are they low. Retailers have about all 
they can handle. Instead of increasing 
orders, they are letting sales reduce the 
goods on their shelves. What had been 
a “normal inventory’” during a period 
of expanding sales, has become a some- 
what weighty one now that the sales 
pace has slowed up. 

Finally, weakness and fear of fur- 
ther weakness in raw material prices 
have made —— buyers cautious. 
Copper has fallen below 13¢; cotton 
has given no indication of having found 
a certain bottom; wheat has been tumb- 
ling all over the place. And various 
air pockets have been discovered in the 
commodity rice structure—rubber, 
cocoa, hides, and tin. Indeed, all along 
the line prices have faded (see tabula- 
tion, page 72). 

The combination of those four fac- 
tors—(1) ragged stock markets, (2) 


te making forward commit- 


spotty employment, (3) inventory “con- 
gestion,” because of an unanticipated 
slow-down in sales, and (4) weakening 
prices—have made purchasing agents 
cautious (BW’—Sep18'37,p13), and it 
will be some time before the confidence 
that makes for forward purchasing re- 
turns. 

However, the widespread talk of buy- 
ers’ strike seems to have been overdone. 
Though buying has slowed down—and 
undoubtedly the boost in retail prices 
has had an effect—there has been no 
sudden or concerted cessation of retail 
az, of a magnitude sufficient to 

called a “strike.” Undoubtedly, the 
psychological influence of the stock 
roe and layoffs has tempered some 

udgets, but the rise in sales in Septem- 

ber (see charts, pp 14, 15) indicates 
pretty clearly that consumers do not 
think they are being gouged. 


Merchants Shade Profits 


As a matter of fact, there was so 
much summer-end conversation about 
high prices and consumer resistance that 
the beginning of the fall season after 
Labor Day found merchants shading 
profits, instead of raising prices and 
there has been a rash of special sales all 
over the country. 

Today it looks as if retail price in- 
creases to compensate for higher merch- 
andise costs and higher selling (labor) 
costs had been checked; it seems that 
unless there is an unexpected buying 
surge, retailers will have to work out the 


rest of the year on lower p: 
per sales dollar. 


The next demonstration of 
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fit Marpir 


CONSums 


buying power and willingness w;j) 

at the end of this month and the |, 
ning of next, when the autom, 
shows, first in New York and ther 


Chicago (BW —Sep25’37,p: 


) rev 
reve 


the response to higher prices on car; 
In the meantime, it seems safe t, 


that retail 
enough 


trade has 


not 


books of purchasing agents 
still watchfully waiting—and not 
stocks get down toward bare shely« 
a strong wave of re-ordering likely . 
develop. Hence, for the remainder 
the year, business is likely to move alo, 
at a slower gait, though a seasonal «, 
pansion in retail activity may be , 
pected for Christmas. 


Retail Bargain 


Big New York stores discu« 
proposal for labor contrac 
under guidance of Sidney Hil. 


wer to Open up the cy 


They an 


New York’s big department stor 
wouldn't talk about it, Sidney Hilln 
of C.1.O. had nothing to say—but ¢ 


week another of Hillman’s 


Carer 


planning” projects was getting alon; 


nicely. 


Wrinkles were being iron 


out of a proposal under discussion for 
several weeks, by which the Amal; 


mated Clothing Workers 


presicent 


would lend his services in overseeing 
labor's side of a joint bargain with the 


“big stores.” 


Already burdened by the chairman. 


ship 


of the Textile Workers Organizi: 


Committee, Hillman had been reluctant 
to take on another job, but employer 
in the New York area who watched 
him tie the New Jersey-Pennsylvania sil 
producers into one group (Bll’—< 
28’37,p24) are wondering if he isn't t 
man to insure labor responsibility. 
Hillman’s philosophy of collect 
bargaining, often expressed, is that \ 
problems can be solved by manageme: 
groups industry-by-industry, if manag 
ment is properly advised as to lab 
aims and if labor is properly educate 
in management's economics. 
foremost C.1.0. exponent of “'strikeles 
tactics and of careful research to hi 
labor demands in line with what th 
industry in question can afford. 
Consequently the Amalgamated chief 
has been “sold” to numerous employes 
In the present venture, he would nof 
take over the thousands of little stor 
in New York's retail setup, nor invac 
the jurisdiction of other unions. 1 
discussions have been leading ratheq 
toward a joint labor policy by the big 


He ist 


gest stores, and joint contractual rela 
tions with their own employees unce™ 
Hillman guidance. 
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From a welter of words issued by two 
big groups of American labor unions 
this week, business management got 
part of the picture of the coming year 
‘n industrial relations, but had to guess 
at the rest of it. 

These matters were on the record: 

1. The American Federation of Labor 
will take its time about making up its 
mind on peace with the Committee for 
industrial Organization ; will plumb em- 
sloyer and public sentiment first, then 
tonsider the offer of C.1.O. to hold a 
joint peace-making conference. 

2, Meanwhile, C.1.O. will try to 
worty A.F.L. into a peace agreement 
by acting as if it were entirely cut 
loose from the A.F.L., and will de- 
vote the next few weeks to building 
state and councils, preparatory to 
the calling of a national convention. 

3. Both groups will support “some 
kind” of wage-and-hour legislation, with 
the details not yet fixed. Both will 
stand behind the Wagner Act, although 
the A.F.L. “craft aristocracy” is going to 
fight hard for provisions to protect the 
small highly-skilled units against in- 
dusion with mass workers. 

Behind the scenes the prospects of 
recession in business volume continued 
to worry the labor leaders (BW —Oct 
937,p13). At the C.1I.O. executives’ 
meeting in Atlantic City, with the press 
barred from discussions, much talk re- 
volved around the building of courses 
in unionism for new workers, the prob- 
lem of public relations for C.1.0., the 
Canadian labor situation, and the com- 
pletion of organization drives in the big 
mass-production industries — automo- 
biles, steel, textiles, rubber—each of 
which has an unorganized segment. 


Criticize Drive in Canada 


Mistakes in early attempts to organize 
Canadian labor were sharply criticized 
by some of the C.I.O. top executives, 
the consensus being that Fabor “above 
the line” should stand on its own feet 
and run its own business, though getting 
plenty of moral and even financial sup- 
port from United States unions. 

Biggest single item of discussion, at 
Atlantic City, was the C.1.O. “perma- 
nent setup,” which called for a national 
convention. First step has to be the 
holding of conventions by the constit- 
vent unions, so that permanent officers 
and delegates can be selected. Phil 
Murray’s steel workers announced that 
they were ready to go with their Pitts- 
burgh convention in December. Joe 
Curran called a national conference of 
CLO. seamen in San Francisco for Jan. 
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Labor Talks Peace, Wages War 


A.F.L. and C.1.0. spar over negotiating their differ- 
ences, While their rivalry continues to make trouble 
for employers and labor board. 


The Labor Budget 


Disclosing figures on the cost of 
C.1.0.—$1,745,968 for 16 months, 
with $960,000 spent during the steel 
strike—John Lewis’ labor unions 
this week ended the temporary plan 
by which the older unions carried 
the newer ones, and set per capita 
dues for each member. C.1.O. mem- 
bers in affiliated national unions will 
pay 5¢ each per month to head- 
quarters; members of chartered locals 
will pay 50¢ each per month, In- 
dustrial union councils are taxed $25 
to join, $25 a year thenceforth; di- 
rectly chartered local unions will 
pay 50¢ per member per month. 

Although its initiation and local 
dues are usually much lower than 
those of the craft unions, the C.1.O. 
thusewill have more money to spend 
on national efforts, inasmuch as the 
A.F.L. tax is 2¢ per month for big 
union members, 35¢ per month for 
separate locals. Last year the A.F.L. 
spent $1,167,317; the largest item— 
$457,787—went for organizers’ sal- 
aries and organizing expenses. 


tions. 
yet jelled. 
Meanwhile, as the unions debated, the 
National Labor Relations Board and the 


17, at which a maritime convention will 
lanned. Rubber workers and auto- 
mobile unions have held their conven- 
Plans for textile workers are not 


17 


Wagner Act continued to figure prom- 
inently in the impact of labor's inter- 
necine war on business. 

Three clauses in the Wagner Act are 
whirlwind centers, as two or more labor 
groups, the board, and aa employer go 
round and round. They are: 

Sec. 7—Employees shall have the right to 
self-organization, to form, join, or assist labor 
organizations, to bargain collectively through 
representatives of their own choosing. . 


Sec. 8 (1)—It shall be an unfair labor 
practice for an employer to interfere with, 
restrain, or coerce employees in the exercise 
of rights guaranteed by Sec. 7. 

Sec. 9(b)—The Board shall decide in 
each case whether, in order to insure to em- 
ployees the full benefit of their right to self- 
organization and to collective bargaining, and 
otherwise to effectuate the policies of this 
Act, the unit appropriate for the purposes of 
collective bargaining shall be the employer 
unit, craft unit, plant unit, or subdivision 
thereof. 

Any one of these rules is enough to 


set up a “major problem,” and notable 
cases of the past few months have 
brought them all prominence. In the 
case of Sec. 7, cornerstone of the Act, 
no union dispute is needed ; the petition- 
ing group merely needs to show that it 
is denied the right to organize and to 
bargain which is guaranteed by the law. 
Under the other two sections, however, 
the bright flame of A.F.L.-C.1.O. rivalry 
singes the coat-tails of the board daily. 
If an employer favors one group over an- 
other, the board holds that it is a viola- 
tion of Sec. 8 (1) that the unrecognized 
group is interfered with or restrained. 
When the board picks a bargaining 
unit, if there is any considerable senti- 
ment on both the craft and industrial 
union side, it’s in hot water at once. 

In the Ambridge, Pa., case of Electric 
Products Corp. (BW -Sep4'37,p5), 


Wor 
BEFORE STRIKING MINERS CAME UP—Fellow workers load a cable car with food, 
clothing, and other supplies for the trip 1,200 ft. underground to 38 “stay-down” miners 
in Mine No. 8 of the Lehigh Navigation Coal Co. at Coaldale, Pa. Early this week the 
seven-day strike was ended and the men came out of the mine when Pennsylvania's 
governor, George H. Earle—after two visits to the bearded, begrimed strikers and after 
conferring with company officials—arranged a partial agreement and further negotiations. 
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wherein the company had recognized an 
A.F.L. group as exclusive bargaining 
agency, the Best ordered an election. 
A.F.L. won it; C.1.0. dropped the con- 
test, privately resolving to turn the 
verdict around after the contract expires. 

In the General Steel Castings Corp. 
decision last week, the board made an 
important decision under Sec. 9 (b) ; it 
found that a C.1.O. union spoke for 
some 2,100 employees out of 2,700, but 
that three A.F.L. unions had substantial 
representation in plant units numbering 
450 employees. Accordingly it ordered 
separate elections for the craft groups, 
“to determine whether a majority in each 
craft want an A.F.L. union, the C.LO. 
afhliate, or neither .. .” 

This decision was not a new depar- 
ture; the board ordered separate elec- 
tions a month ago at Globe Machine 
Co., Cleveland, in a similar decision, 
and int the Ohio Foundry case decided 
that an I.W.W. unit had jurisdiction 
in one plant while A.F.L. and C.LO. 
should vote it out in two others. 

As the various NLRB cases roll along 
toward elections and decisions, they are 
being removed from the “crucial” class 
temporarily, yet the larger problem of 
jurisdictional disputes is far from set- 
tled. In plants where C.I.O. has been 


defeated, it is determined to continue 
organizing and to gain the upper hand 
on termination of the A.F.L. contract 
—and A.F.L. feels the same way when 


it has lost an election. Many of the 
plant votes are close; at Ambridge it was 
780 to 675, with 155 votes challenged. 

Decisions affecting union rivalry 
are due in the Consolidated Edison case 
in New York, and in the C.I.0.-A.F.L. 
argument at Allis-Chalmers in Milwau- 
kee. In both, the labor factions are bit- 
terly opposed and the board can’t fail 
to arouse the resentment of one side 
by ruling for the other. 
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Oil Trial Tremors 


Government’s criminal case at 
Madison is watched for effect 
on anti-trust policy. 


As the Madison, Wis., oil criminal con- 
Spiracy case cranny with sound effects 
by opposing lawyers, all business watches 
anxiously, wondering what significance 
it has in the Administration's future 
we Insiders know that the New 

ealers are preparing a comprehensive 
anti-trust program for Congress. 

Donald Richberg, former NRA gen- 
eral counsel, told a September meeting 
of the National Association 
that some sort of federal control is 
inevitable. He said the method would 
depend on how well the industry 
handled itself prior to entering the 
operating room. The patient would 
have a breathing spell, said Mr. Rich- 
berg, because other and sicker indus- 
tries were in line ahead. 


If Government Loses 


If the government loses its Madison 
fight to prove that the companies con- 
esas to manipulate gasoline prices 
through 1 buying, the defeat can be 
employed as a bloody shirt to rouse 
Congress in behalf of federal control. 
The government does not charge that 
acts attacked in this case were unrea- 
sonable or unjustified. It takes the 
position that regulation, however ami- 
able, must be imposed by the govern- 
ment and not by the industry. 

A record of evidence and arguments 
at Madison will be highly useful for 
the Administration. It may be re- 
ferred to in preparing legislation, and 
may save a Congressional investigation. 
Since a Madison victory would be just 
as fruitful in this way as a defeat, the 
government is making every effort and 


Business Week 


MORE SLEEP FOR AIR TRAVELERS—Overnight airlines are going to let those 
who like their sleep get plenty of it. United Air Lines now open berths to passengers 
at Newark at 9:30 P.M. (the plane gets away for Chicago after midnight), and allow 
New York-bound sleepers to remain in their berths after the Chicago planes get in at 
2 A.M. And berths will be level—a special jack (see picture) to raise the plane's tail 


while on the ground takes care of that. 
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busily working every favora! 
Attorney-General Cumming 
necessarily coy in explaining 
indictments were obtained at \Madix, 
rather than in an oil district. He »;, 
have admitted without sham« 
government was doing what 
usually attempt—to get the 
a court and a district favorable , 
cause. Wisconsin has been in periog 
uproars over oil marketing 
Patrick T. Stone, who is trying the ca. 
is a Roosevelt appointee and can by 
depended on to give the prosecution ; 
fair shake. 


Bases Defense on “Intent” 


Meanwhile the Madison case begin: 
to take form. Col. William |. Don 
van, in command of defense couns 
told the court, “The essential element jp 
the case is intent.” His stand is thy 
the defendants merely continued pri 
tices which the government approv 
under the code and which exempted 
them fiom anti-trust action. Col. Dono 
van said that after the death of NRA 
(May 27, 1935) this continuance wa 
proper and justified, and needed m 
governmental sanction. 

The long routine of testimony is un 
der way. Expectations are for a trial 
of two months or more. Madison doesn't 
care if it is more. The judge's ruling 
that defendants must stay in town dur 
ing the process has added groups of 
big — executives and their aides 
to the huge legal staffs. They will 
leave behind pleasant memories and : 


good deal of money. 


Anti-Freeze Outlook 


Producers, preparing for cold- 
weather demand, see market 
and price similar to last year's. 


ALMOST any night now in the Norther 
states there is going to be enough of a 
frost to paint the final touches of color 
on Hallowe'en pumpkins and autuma 
leaves and to send motorists scooting 
filling stations for their favorite brands 
of anti-freeze. This year's fall and 
winter driving season promises to be at 
least as g to anti-freeze manufac 
turers as last, when, according to the 
Automobile Manufacturers Association, 
about 40,000,000 gallons of anti-freeze 
of all kinds found their way into the 
nation’s automotive cooling systems. 
The figure for the cold-weather driving 
season of 1935-36 was 39,000,000. 
Industrial Alcohol Institute reveals 
that the total gallonage of alcoho! anti- 
freeze ran about 32,000,000 gal. last 
season, 55% of which was sold under 
various proprietary names and the bal- 
ance in bulk. DuPont participates 
part of the proprietary total with a0 
alcohol marketed under the trade name, 
“Five Star,” but, with its methanol! prod: 
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When ideal working environment is 
combined with ideal working tech- 
nique in any figure-work department, 
i efficiency and worth-while 
savings result. The Memphis Power & 
Light Company of Memphis, Tennes- 
see, achieves this happy combination 
through the use of the most modern 
indirect desk-lighting system (see 
photograph above) and modern 
“Comptometer”’ methods: 


“Our General Accounting office uses 
the Model J ‘Comptometer’ exclusively 
because of its accuracy, flexibility, and 
speed in proving ledger postings, ex- 
tending invoices, accounting distribu- 
tion of invoices, preparing financial 


and operating reports, and distributing 
payroll labor. In other departments, 
the ‘Comptometer’ is used for balanc- 
ing proof sheets for customers’ bill- 
ings, for proving requisitions, and 
for figuring inventory on 80,000 
classifications. 

“Better than fifty per cent savings 
has been attained through the use of 
the ‘Comptometer’ Peg-Board on 
analysis of residential, commercial, 
and industrial sales and service.” 


There are ample grounds for assum- 
ing that “Comptometer” methods 
can effect substantial savings in your 


Rez U.S. Pat. Of. 


concern’s figure-work set-up. May 
we show you how—in your own office, 
on your own job? Telephone your 
local *““Comptometer” office, or write 
direct to Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 
1733 N. Paulina Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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uct, “Zerone,” the firm also takes a 
good-sized bite of the market, which is 
not alcoholic in the commonly accepted 
sense of the word. 

For one trade reason or another, du- 
Pont does not want to release figures on 
gallonage, past, present, or future, but 
does feel that a good season is on the 
way and that productive capacity pre- 
sents no problem of keeping up with 
sales. 

Production is apparently more of a 
roblem to National Carbon, maker of 
‘Prestone”’; there seems to be a top 
limit of approximately the same gallon- 
age as last year to which it can go this 
year. Already the sales department 
reports a fine intake of orders, but is 
not releasing figures on present or past 


gallonage. 
Out of the Picture 


Glycerine Producers Association of 
America states that its product has been 
says out of the anti-freeze picture 

or the past three or four years, except 

perhaps in a few compounds marketed 
under proprietary names. The price 
structure has been such that glycerine 
producers have decided to shoot their 
sales ammunition in less competitive 
fields. The general consensus on the 
anti-freeze price structure this fall is 
that it will be approximately the same 
as last year. 
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Tires Have Anti-Trust Trouble 


Manufacturers fear that federal investigation ,; 
identical bids may shake prices. Court hears argu. 
ments on Goodyear’s appeal from FTC order, 


HARASSED tire manufacturers confess a 
great deal of confusion these days over 
the exact meaning of the word collusion. 
If price maintenance is price mainte- 
nance in 1934 under NRA, does it be- 
come collusion in 1937 without NRA, 
they ask? (For a similar situation in the 
oil anti-trust case, see page 18.) 

The confusion has arisen since Depart- 
ment of Justice men started to beat a 
path from Washington to Akron to 
point the accusing finger at 14 tire manu- 
facturers whose bids on a million dollars’ 
worth of government tires—a_ six 
months’ supply—somehow came out 
even, forcing the Treasury Department 
to go to Sears, Roebuck for its tires. 

Just three years ago these same tire 
manufacturers sat through stuffy code 
sessions in Washington listening to Ad- 
ministration officials tell them what they 
needed was a price maintenance formula. 
Tire price wars were cutting the heart 
out of the business. They had run the 
industry to the ragged edge before the 
lean years set in. 

The tire manufacturers got their price 
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for your next 
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LUE gas service is corrosive. Com- 

monly-used ferrous metals aver- 
age 6 to 8 years. Wrought iron 
averages over 30 years in smoke- 
stacks. Also it requires less main- 
tenance, takes and retains a better, 
more adherent, coat of paint. 


BYERS == 


iron does 


not embrittle due to sway motion. Tell 
your engineers to write for “The Use 
of Wrought Iron in Flue Gas Con- 
ductors” and for cooperation in an- 
alyzing corrosive trouble in your 
plant. A. M. Byers Company. Estab- 
lished 1864. Pittsburgh, Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Houston. 


GENUINE WROUGHT IRON TuBULAR AND FLAT ROLLED PRODUCTS 
Specify Byers Genuine Wrought Iron Pipe for corrosive services and Byers Stee! Pipe for your other requirements 


maintenance formula. It took 
a half of tinkering to make i: 
in the meantime the Blue | 
away. But the pattern set up und 
code ended the price wars and bro, 
a badly needed cleanup of mer: hand ks 
methods. 


The Companies’ Answer 


Now, the tire manufacturers ple, 
that it was adherence to that povernmen 
inspired pattern of price cont: 
got them into trouble with the , 
ment. It wasn’t collusion, they say. °C, 
you imagine Goodyear and Firestop: 


year and 


} 
WOrK. 3 


fe 


Today this 


those traditional enemies in so many by liminates t 
ter price wars, colluding on anything 
Such was the tenor of the tire com t industr 
anies’ collective answer to inguirk 
rom the federal attorneys who wer hich the ¢ 
gumshoeing around the city of Akrop 
last week. 

The manufacturers don’t think the HE TRE} 
will be put on the spot right now, bu: matic cont 
they are worried lest the governmen e recent. But 
snooping touch off another price-cutting t new. 
spree. They are particularly distresse: Nine years a 
because of the heavy inventory whic ition as devel 
overhangs the market and conduces to Qijjbegan to opers 
price-slashing. More than anything ex At that time 
they fear a return to the wild and woolly Jie! Control, illu 
days of 1928 to 1935 when there jus [Mjshown here, w 
wasn’t any bottom in the price structure the Gadsden F 

There are still plenty of hangovers in JM& Rubber Cor 
the industry that go back to those days Jijvere construc 
And one of them—Goodyear’s pet in South 
ache—was revived this week when th 
famous Clayton Anti-Trust Act case 
growing out of Goodyear’s contract of 
Sears, Roebuck tires, came up for r 
view in the federal Court of Appeals « 

Cincinnati. 
FTC Issues Order 

In March last year (BW —Marl+3 IN 1928 
p20), the Federal Trade Commissior 
issued a cease-and-desist order agains 
Goodyear in the Sears contract case. The tation on an | 
order was based on the contention that 3" res The & 
the 10-year-old Goodyear contract t0 
supply Sears’ private brand casings 0 the Gadeden, Alsi 
cost-plus 6% basis (later 637) hac Ji pant of Goodyes 


& Rubber Com: 
Ths Taylor syste 
tessfully conts 
actors of time, te 
wure and press 


resulted in a net discrimination agains 
independent dealers ranging betwee! 
11% and 22% on eight popular siz 
tires. 


Goodyear announced an immediat< made 
an 
from the order, but in July 
voluntarily dropped the Sears contrac ag 


in compliance with the Robinson Patm' 
law which had just then been enacted as 
an amendment to the Clayton Ac 
(Smaller manufacturers immediate’) 
snapped up the contract and Sears 1s 0° 
taining its requirements of 8,000 tires 4 
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Quifrie 


YEARS AGO 


Taylor gave to industry the results of its pioneering efforts on 
Coordinated instrumentation, or Process Control 


Noday this new-old Taylor System assures product uniformity... 
Jiminates waste... increases net profits for many plants in differ- 
t industries. Take advantage of Taylor Consulting Service, 
hich the coupon will bring to your office. 


HE TREND toward the fully auto- 
matic control of entire processes may 

e recent. But the means for doing it is 
mot new. 

Nine years ago Coordinated instrumen- 

tion as developed by Taylor Engineers 
began to operate in process industries. 

At that time twenty-six Taylor Systems 
iof Control, illustrated by the panel board 
shown here, were designed and built for 
the Gadsden Plant of the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Company. Twelve more units 
were constructed for a tire and rubber 
plant in South America. 


IN 1928 


Taylor began work on 
rdinated Instru- 
entation on an exten- 
eve scale. The illustra- 
ton shows panelboard 
ef system designed for 
the Gadsden, Alabama, 
pant of Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Company. 
This Taylor system suc- 
tessfully controlled 
wtors of time, temper- 
vure and pressure in 
nog tires made at this 
ant and have been in 
atinuous use ever 


Ever since then, these thirty-eight sys- 
tems have been automatically controlling 
time, temperature and pressure in curing 
all the tires made at these two plants. And 
since 1928 Taylor Systems of Coordinated 
Instrumentation have been helping to pro- 
duce many products in rubber, brewing, 
textile, tobacco, food and other fields. 

WHAT IS TAYLORCOORDINATED 
INSTRUMENTATION? It designates 
process control in which two or more 
variables are controlled in a predetermined 
relation to one another. This includes in- 
stallations all the way from a single Taylor 


Time-Schedule Controller to a complex 
system in which several instruments are 
coordinated and interlocked to carry on 
completely an intricate process. The latter 
system is built around a Taylor Time- 
Cycle Controller, the complete master of 
a process cycle, which runs a series of 
operations according to a hard and fast 
schedule to produce a product of precise 
characteristics and qualities. 

WHAT TAYLOR COORDINATED 
INSTRUMENTATION OFFERS TO 
MANUFACTURING EXECUTIVES. 
This system guarantees reproduction of a 
processing schedule at any time—every 
time. It is one of the best assurances of 
uniform quality. It speeds the production 
flow. It practically eliminates waste and 
seconds. It saves money . . . cuts produc- 
tion costs. It increases net profits. 

Taylor Coordinated Instrumentation is 
a time-proven method of automatic con- 
trol. It is an investment whose returns 
exceed the money invested. Let us fit it to 
your needsin your plant. Toget theservices 
of engineers who know industry’s problems 
and will help you apply this control to 
your processes, just fill out and send in the 
coupon. Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y. Plant in Toronto, Can- 
ada. Manufacturers in Great Britain — 
Short & Mason, Ltd., London, England. 


Indicating # Recording Controlling 


TEMPERATURE, PRESSURE, FLOW 
and LEVEL INSTRUMENTS 


Taylor Instrument Companies 
B5 Ames Rochester, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: I want to know about Co- 
ordinated Instrumentation and what can be 
done to apply it to my plant and product. Please 
receive full information 


see that 
NAME 
Executive Position 
ADDRESS 


STaTe. 
{Please attach to your company letterhead) 
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THE BRILLIANT 


RAVELERS who seek an intimate 
knowledge of South America 
turn instinctively to the East Coast. 
For there’s where fascinating play- 
capitals are—Rio, Santos, Monte- 


video, Buen-s Aires! Of course 
you'll want to see these rare, excit- 
ing cities . . . with their race-tracks, 
cafes and smart suburbs only a 
stone’s throw, so to speak, from 
green jungles or sweeping pampas. 


The East Coast is renowned for 
its vivid contrasts! And “Furness 
Prince” is equally renowned among 
East Coast travelers—for its four 
superb motorships, Northern Prince, 
Southern Prince, Eastern Prince, 
Western Prince—for its smooth 
British routine of service and sea- 
manship, for its speedy, fortnightly 
sailings to the four key cities of 
the East Coast. 


Sailings every fortnight from New York, with 
call at Trinidad on return voyage. Reservations 
and literature from your own TRAVEL AGENT 
or Furness Prince Line, 34 Whitehall Street or 
634 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
BOwling Green 9.7800. 


Phone 


FURNESS LINE 


way lo 


| 
SOUTH AMERICA 


day from Fisk, Gates, Monarch, Pharis, 
and Lake Shore.) 

Since the contract no longer exists and 
since the Robinson-Patman amendment 
establishes a much more specific yardstick 
for measuring price discrimination, the 
court last week brought up the question 
whether the matter at issue is moot— 
that is, whether it has ceased to be an 
actual legal dispute and has become a 
mere debate. The court ordered both 
FTC and Goodyear to file briefs on this 


poi nt. 
It's Not Academic 


Both parties to the case will unques- 
tionably argue that the point at issue is 
still decidedly alive. Goodyear contends 
that it never complied with the cease- 
and-desist order, and it does not want to 
appear as having complied with it, for 
that might invite a whole host of suits 
for triple damages from all injured par- 
ties. And the injured parties might in- 
clude scores of small manufacturers who 
were wiped out during the price-cutting 
days, and hundreds of dealers who were 
forced to fold up. 

In the Federal Trade Commission an- 
nals there is one case which seems to 
parallel the Goodyear action—a deadly 
parallel to Goodyear. The American Can 
Co. sold cans and rented capping ma- 
chinery to its customers, including the 
old Van Camp Packing Co. and the 
Ladoga Can Co. The commission 
charged that American Can discrimi- 
nated against Ladoga by allowing an 
18% differential in favor of its big cus- 
tomer, Van Camp. That issue was set- 
tled, but later Ladoga sued American 
Can and collected $105,000 in triple 
damages. 


A Point to Settle 


For its part, FTC is anxious to go 
ahead with the Goodyear case, for in all 
its history it has never had so celebrated 
an action—an action which can be 
credited in large part with the present 
existence of the Robinson-Patman Law. 
Furthermore, there is one critical point 
at stake which FTC would like to estab- 
lish, since it would expedite its enforce- 
ment of the R-P act. Both the Clayton 
and R-P specify that due allowance in 
price differentials may be made for dif- 
ferences effected in the cost of manufac- 
ture, sale, or delivery of goods for vari- 
ous customers. 

But what does “due allowance” cover? 
By what cost accounting procedure shall 
it be determined? FTC contends that 
the big customers must be compelled to 
bear their proportionate share of the 


producer's total overhead. Thus, if the 
Sears business represented a third of the 
Goodyear replacement tire sales, then 
Sears should have been charged with one 


third of Goodyear’s warehousing cost 


| 


although it did not use one-third of the 
warehousing service. Similarly, FTC 
maintains that the Sears private brand 
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‘ independent tire dealers to get to 


tires should have carried + 
Goodyear’s total advertising 
the fact that Sears, far fro 
from such advertising, was 
ing its sales job made tougher }y 
advertising. The only allowance jp s 
favor which FTC acknowled vcs 
based on actual freight and 
charges. 

But there are suggestions that th. 
mission may be satisfied with some 
less than an unqualified verdict , 
Goodyear. In effect, it has already 
its battle, since Goodyear has drop: 
the contract. Also, there is t! e 
of Sears’ present preferred position 
the good graces of the governmen: 
reckon with. With FIC procg 
against Sears, any action which the | 
partment of Justice might contem; 


appear inconsistent. 

However, FTC is apparently no: ; 
much impressed with the Treasur 
partment's award of its order to a p 
distributor, for it is reputedly star 
an investigation of the United § 
Rubber Co.'s “mutual plan” —; 
5°36,p14). The US. Tire De 
Mutual was set up when US. R 
took over the Standard Oi! Atlas 
contract and added it to the Mont, 
Ward lines last summer. Under : 
mutual plan, tires were sold to the n 
distributors and to the dealers’ co 
tive at the same price, the cost of adi 
tising being charged back to the mut 
Now the commission apparently thin! 
that plan is a deliberate evasion of 
Robinson-Patman Law, devised to jus 
continued big price differentials to the 
mass distributors. 


Tire Men Plan Action 


Independent dealers’ conver 
tion will demand price-fixing 
contracts; rap manufacturers. 


To independent tire dealers all acco 
the country last week went the foll 
ing telegram: ‘Now is the time for : 


most important meeting of nation 
dealers to bring about a change in! 
placement field. In 1925 dealers « 
about 98% of replacement sales bus 
ness, in 1937 about 54%. Why the de 
crease? Lack of organization. Nothing 
else. Motor, fly, go by train—Hot 
Stevens, Chicago, Oct. 18, 1% 
Urgent you be there to protect your 
business future. 

At this, its seventh annual on 
vention, the Nationai Association 
Independent Tire Dealers is sct to ‘0 
low right along in the footsteps of 
independent druggists, and to “recon 
mend” to big manufacturers that © 
enter into “fair-trade” contracts. 
far contracts are fairly scarce—consne 
to one company, Goodyear. and of 
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Big Business 


one greatest economic supersti- 4 public are beginning to realize that 
tions of this generation cluster the public interest coincides with 
around the words “Big Business”. private business interests and that 

Whar a curious fact that so the masses enjoy the greatest benefits 
many users of the automobile, refrig- when conditions are favorable for 
erator, radio, telephone and thou- the profitable operation of business 
sands of other incidentals of Ameri- and industry. 
can life do not stop to think that This Bank is a lender of 
business—big and littlke—has been funds to many businesses. As a fiduci- 
responsible for great and continuing ary, it must also invest substantial 
advances in our standards of living, sums in corporate securities. It is 
the benefits of which have extended therefore vitally interested in the 
to the humblest homes. success of business. 

Business creates jobs, re- We consider it part of our 
duces the cost of goods, provides tax responsibility to help create a clearer 
revenues, and promotes new discov- public understanding of the place of 
eries and inventions. Without produc- business in the scheme of things. In 
tive enterprise there can be no wages, | subsequent advertisements we shall 
taxes, national budgets or security. | endeavor to explain some of the out- 
Failure to understand this is costly to | standing achievements of American 
all. Fortunately, larger sections of the i business. 


BANK OF New YorK & Trust COMPANY 
48 Wall Street - New York 
UPTOWN OFFICE! MADISON AVENUE AT 63RD STREET 


New York’s First Bank Founded in 1784 


Copyright 1997 ..Hank of & Trust Co 
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Get all the modern 
advantages with these 


GREATER ...no work or 
worry with the exclusive new 
Janitrol combination switch and 
thermostat. 


INCREASED PROTECTION ...no 
sibility of overheating with Jani- 
trol’s exclusive automatic safe- 


guard. 


NEW QUIET IN OPERATION ... as- 
sured by Janitrol exclusive sonic 
silencers, non-resonant alloy in 
heat exchanger, new-type fan. 


HANDSOME APPEARANCE... new 
design ... attractive finish ... all 
14 models uniform. 


@ Suspended from the ceiling ... 
taking up no floor space ... requir- 
ing no central heating installation 
... allowing complete freedom in 
planning...Janitrol gas-fired Unit 
Heaters save money, time and space 
in thousands of commercial and in- 
dustrial establishments. Completely 
automatic... Easy to install... Eco- 
nomical to operate... And now 
offering outstanding new improve- 
ments. See your local gas company. 
Write for interesting free booklet, 
“Profitable Heat.” 


anitrol ...!.... 


UNIT HEATERS 


SURFACE COMBUSTION CORPORATION 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


State, California. And the dealers 
would like to see more of them, es- 
pecially in the Northern Atlantic 
market. They plan to go pretty care- 
| fully and not bark prices at the manu- 
_facturers. But, “Full protection for 
_ the authorized independent dealer’’ is 
| their program this year. 

Thorns of long standing in the side 
of the independent will be coming up 
again at the convention. For one thing, 
the practice of car and truck manufac- 
turers of supplying fifth and sixth spare 
tires with their cars will be tackled 
again. This business was once in the 
hands of the dealers, and it's sizable 
enough for them to want it back. For 
some time they have been threatening 
to try to build up a case against the 
car manufacturers on a complaint of 
Robinson-Patman Law violation. 

They'll demand the elimination of 
mileage and rental contracts. This 
“practice, supposedly a depression phe- 
nomenon, whereby a tire manufacturer 
goes direct to a trucking company, and 
rents tires to them for anything from 
4 to 6} mills a mile, is increasing, not 
disappearing, the independents assert. 
In a single major city now, there may 
be at least 50,000 tires on rent at a 
time. And not only is that economically 
unsound, but they say it’s a violation of 
the Robinson-Patman Act—and they in- 
tend to get after it as such. 

They'll kick against manufacturers 
who deal directly with large corpora- 
tions, giving them prices just as low 
as and lower than dealers’ prices. And 
they'll kick about company-owned stores 
which exist on subsidies. 

They'll ask for a uniform guarantee 
in the business, and recommend that 
manufacturers of private brands insist 
that their purchasers agree to use the 
same guarantee as they (the manufac- 
turers) use, not slap a long-term road 
hazard guarantee on a tire which the 
manufacturer guarantees only for work- 
manship and material, as is customary 
with some mail-order houses. Likewise, 
the dealers say there ought to be some 
standardization in the field—with tires 
labeled ist, 2nd, or 3rd line, and marked ' 
according to their ply construction as 
well. 

Last week independents protested to 
the White House against the govern- 
ment’s awarding its tire contract to 
Sears, Roebuck at a low rate after the 
14 original bidders made identical bids. 


Armco Spreads Out 


Its direct and indirect activi- 
ties range from Baltimore to 
Europe and Australia. 


WEEK before last, Rustless Iron & Steel 
Corp. formally opened its new Balti- 
plant addition (BW —Oct2’37, 
| p42). Last week news broke that 
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American Rolling Mill Co 
invest £1,000,000 in a new rolling - 
in Australia. These items are . 
remote in actuality as they 4, 
graphically, because Armco 
of Rustless’ capital stock. Th» , 
constitute part of a broad propren 
expansion is indicated by the ¢,.. 
fact that Armco is adding i; .provem 
to its Butler, Pa., plant which ‘lls 
a total of $2,000,000 to complete 
This week word comes from Germ», 
that the first continuous shee rolls 
mill in Europe is being put into op. 
tion at Dinslaken by Vereinigte 
werke, A.G., and that a second y:) 
completed in a few months for c, 
Britain's largest producer of tin 
Richard Thomas Co., Ltd., in its nm, 
no at Ebbw Vale, which is he: 
uilt to relieve unemployment jn thy 
“distressed area,” a Welsh mining 
trict. Both mills will be capable 
rolling half a million tons a year unde 
licenses from Armco. 


1S 


Ford Expands 


Spends $40,000,000 to increas 


steel capacity and is getting 


ready to build more bodies, 


Detroir (Business Week Burean\—s 


Ford expansion program which beg 
back in June (BW’—Jun26' 37, 
recently been widened so that the 
pany will spend over 40 million doll 
to increase capacity at the Rouge plar 
A new cast alloy steel foundry to < 
eight acres will be erected. In the 
few years Ford has adopted many 
alloy steel ~s for V-eight cars, inc! 
ing crankshafts, camshafts and pist 
They are made of a special Castaloy s 
developed by the Ford laboratories 
The company will enlarge its ste 
making facilities by building a thi 
blast furnace and auxiliary equipmer 


by reconstructing and increasing the sa 


of nine open-hearth steel furnaces, 
adding new Bessemer converters, m 


annealing furnaces and new machinery 


in the hot mill to permit the rolling 
sheets 60 in. wide, as against the pres 
maximum width of 48 in. Ford isn 
erecting 61 byproduct coke ovens to su 
plement present ovens. 

When the work is completed, Fo: 
will bring its raw steel capacity mor 
nearly in line with its finished st 
capacity at Rouge. But it still will 
able to furnish only about half the st 
needed during a good year's produc 
The remainder will have to be boug 
from commercial steel mills. The wict 
ing of the hot mill to take 60-in. s% 
conforms to the trend toward wis 
sheets for tops and bodies. 

The fact seems well established t™ 
preliminary plans are under way wher 
Ford in a year or two will build 4 m° 
larger share of its bodies than at pres“ 
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for their products. 


H. H. HARRIS, president of General Al- 
ws Co., Boston, is an aviator and a 
mera fan. He combines his hobbies to 
ncrease sales. He has “shot” from the 
ir dozens of big industrial plants be- 
~ween New England and St. Louis. 

Many of these are his customers. 
After obtaining pictures he mails a com- 
slimentary print or series Of air views to 
company executives. The good-will 
which Mr. Harris accumulates in this 
icamatic fashion is beyond the measure 
f orthodox yard sticks. He has photo- 
sraphed all of Cleveland's steel area, also 
Massillon, Lorain, Toledo, Gary, Chi- 
-ago, and other centers. 


50 Pictures An Hour 

Mr. Harris flies a Fairchild cabin 
plane. He averages 50 pictures per hour 
»sing Skyview and Folmer Graflex aerial 
ymeras. Miss Ruth Grainger, Mr. 
Harris’ secretary, also is a licensed pilot. 
She can spell the boss at controls of the 
ship OF the camera. Mr. Harris writes 
that recently he got slag dross on his 
wings over Gary in taking chances to get 
extra good shots. 

He might be called the flying ace of 
business men who have fallen for the 
camera fad. The photographic industry 
resents any suggestion that the miniature 
or candid camera is a luxury item. Ac- 
tually, mechanics rub elbows with 
bankers in camera clubs, and millions 
can afford a few hundred dollars for 
picture equipment in a country where 
automobiles are universal. 

Nevertheless, when the virus strikes 
deep, when expensive accessories become 
a necessity, it takes a man with money 
fully to indulge the craving. Thus Leica’s 
autofocal Model FF sells for $186 with- 
out lens or case; fitted with a Xenon 
1.5 lens the cost is $366. Zeiss’ Contax 
with built-in exposure meter and range 
finder, equipped with a 1.5 lens, retails 
lor $370. If you want long shots at fast 
action you may require Zeiss’ shotgun 
model, with camera and telephoto Jens 
mounted on a gun stock, which is prized 
by press photographers. Price $800. 


“Refugee Cameras” 


Distributors of these German makes 
ae glad to report a decline in sales of 
cameras.” These are cameras 
drought into the United States as per- 
sonal property to be sold to individuals 
or dealers. The temptation has been 
great, since a Leica that costs $106 in 
Germany brings $213 at retail in this 
country. This wide differential, coupled 
with a runaway demand, is sufficient to 


induce travelers or steamship employees , 
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Camera Hobby Helps Sales 


Many business men have fallen for the photographic 
craze and some find the pictures effective promotion 


to sneak in considerable numbers from 
Germany and from countries where they 
are sold duty-free. 

Once infected, the minicamera victim 
is rarely satisfied with a minimum of 
equipment. He gradually acquires a 


stock of expensive cameras, lenses, and 
filters. In the final stages he even sets 
up a laboratory in his home where he 
does his own developing, enlarging, 
printing, mounting. 
class is immune. 


No 


section or 


Bruce D. Grimes, who is heavily in- 
terested in silver mines, has what is 
called the most complete candid camera 
outfit in Chicago. His investment in 
picture equipment is estimated at $7,500. 
Another Chicagoan illustrates the genius 
of the small camera fan for being on the 
job where things happen. L. A. Drew, 
of the Kirkgasser-Drew advertising 
agency, happened on an accident in 
which a passenger car hit a truck. In the 
fire that resulted, three persons burned to 
death. Unable to help the imprisoned 
victims, Mr. Drew snapped a picture of 
the tragedy and later sold the publication 
rights to a Milwaukee ee 

Some other Chicago devotees are 
Samuel Insull, Jr., whose favorite sub- 
ject is cats; James R. Offield, lawyer and 
son-in-law of the late William Wrigley, 


TWO PRIZE “SHOTS” by H. H. Harris, president of General Alloys Co., Boston, the 
flying ace of business men who have fallen for the camera hobby. The picture above 
is of the International Harvester Co. plant in Chicago; below, of course, is Niagara 


Falls. 


Like many other business camera-enthusiasts, Mr. Harris uses his hobby as a 


goodwill builder, sending pictures of plants he has snapped to his customers. 
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MISSISSIPPI 


THE STATE OF INDUSTRIAL OPPORTUNITY 


If you are one of America’s. busy industrialists, laboring long hours to 
keep production up and cope with the perplexing problems that beset 
the manufacturer of today, then we would like to bring you facts and 
figures concerning Mississippi's industrial advantages as applied to 
your specific business — facts to prove that your organization can 
plan for years of uninterrupted and profitable operation in Mississippi. 


ADEQUATE POWER 


Mississippi has every facility to supply ade- 
quate electric power at low cost for all 
industrial purposes. Modern transmission 
lines form a veritable network throughout 
the entire State providing power from TVA 
and privately owned systems. 


FRIENDLY LABOR 


Mississippi labor is friendly, intelligent and 
99.6 per cent native born. Industries find 
in Mississippi the type of employees that 


fair employers need and want. 


Mississippi cities and towns offer friendly 
cooperation and assistance to sound indus- FRIENDLY, HAPPY EMPLOYEES 


tries seeking new locations. New legislation Read the Facts — Write Today 
has been designed and enacted to assist, in for this illustrated book- 


@ cooperative, helpful way, the balancing interesting information 
of agriculture with industry. Land of Industrial © Op- 
portunity.” 


MISSISSIPPI INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE STATE OF MISSISSIPPI 
JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 


Jr., who takes both stills and n 
is partial to marine scenes; a; 
cey B. Borland, real-estate oy 
likes “record work,”"—that 
of his family, special events, 
visits, etc. Will A. Kelly, | 
president of the Chicago Can 
as a wide range of picture inter:.:; 
A list furnished by Bell & Ho 
manufacturers of movie came: 
names of some other promin 
cagoans who prefer to take mr 
tures. It includes John T. Pir: 
Carson, Pirie, Scott department 
Laurance Armour, of the cele 
packing family; Alexander H. Re 
Jr., of the furniture 
Dick, Jr., Mimeograph manuf: 


Washington Is a Magnet 


Washington, because of its bea lid 

vistas, and its advertised persona! 

py hunting ground for the can 
Here pictures personali 
(such as bewhiskered fen. j Ham 
Lewis of Illinois) make the shut! 
ger itch. Washington celebrities are hor 
at more often than they shoot. But 
hobby has plenty of local 5, 
among them Franklin Roosevelt, Jr: 
Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthay 
Sen. Duffy of Wisconsin; Sen. McAdoo 
of California. 

The West Coast, a region of dramatic 
scenery (and in Hollywood of famous 
persons), encourages the amateur camer 
art. A San Francisco stand-out is Tire) 
L. Ford, executive vice-president 0} 
Swayne & Hoyt, Ltd., steamship com 
pany. He carries around a $1,500 Con. 
tax camera and accessories. A subsidiar 
hobby is developing and printing 
search. During an attack of flu lis 
winter he had a special laboratory in- 
stalled in his sick room. His office over- 
looks the Oakland bridge and he mace 
a pictorial record of its construction. 

Like many another business executive 
Mr. Ford turns his hobby into a good- 
will getter. Recently he photographe: 
each step in the shipment of a produc 
on his steamers and gave each cust omer 
one of the series. His greatest delight 
is to try out new photographic chemicals 
and write tome comment thereon for 
camera publications. 


Glorifies the Prosaic 


Another colorful San Francisco addict 
is B. R. Hart, head of the Alaska 
Packers Association. His specialty is p 
torial work which he has studied under 
famous instructors. He has glorifies 
oon scenes and types from Alaska to 

ew Mexico. Mr. Hart uses a Contax, 4 
Zeiss Jewel, and a Graflex. 

Leica enthusiasts in the Nort! 
include W. C. Schuppel, executive vice 
of the Oregon Mutual 
msurance Co., and John Zehnt bauer, 
of ‘Jantzen Knitting Mills 

ortland. Mr. Schuppel is preparing 3 
slide-film series of his company s build 
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| it does seem to be unusual for Court Reporters 


ito use any typewriter except the LC SMITH! 


ALMOST SIX TO ONE! 
More L C Smiths are used by Court 


Reportersin New York and Chicago than MORE EVIDENCE 


writer makes combined! 
a Typewriters used by Court Re- 


porters listed in Chicago Classified 
Telephone Directory : 
LCSMITHS used . 248 
All other makes 34 


In New York, you may recall. Court Reporters also pre- 
fer L C SMITHS, by a score of 194 to 42° All figures 
from actual count. June, 1937 


COURT REPORTERS are from Missouri. They buy their own typewriters, 
pay for all repairs, use them Aard...and /ong...and are paid solely by piece-work. 
We simply can’t imagine more competent testimony on typewriters...and look at 
LCSMITH’S record with them! Now... couldn’t your office profit, too, by this 
same speed and economy? Ask’our nearest branch or dealer to demonstrate the sen- 


sational new ‘‘Super-speed.’’ L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc Syracuse N Y 


CORONA a “THE FIRST PORTABLE”“—New 1938 “Pacemaker” Speed Models now available at all dealers 
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He Operates a 
Punch Press Yet... 


He’s a 
Budgetary Expert! | 


For every master of money management in your 
financial department there are scores among the 
overall-clad ranks of your plant! Take a typical 
punch press operator. Father of three healthy, 
well-fed, neatly dressed children. Paying for a 
modest yet comfortable home. Driving a car— 
not the latest model, of course, but a perfectly 
respectable vehicle for weekly outings. Even 
utting a few dollars into the bank every month. 
iow would you do’all this on sis weekly wage? 
You'll grant that he and his wife perform mira- 
cles of budgeting—make the problems of your 
treasurer pale in comparison. 

But when an unforeseen emergency —lay off, 
accident, any one of the many hazards of indus- 
trial civilization—exhausts the family's reserves, 
budgetary skill doesn’t help much. The family 
must have money help quickly. At Household 
Finance any sapanniile worker can borrow on 
his future earning ability—without security or 
embarrassment and at reasonable cost. Repay- 
ment of the loan is made in small monthly in- 
stalments. Last year Household Finance acted 
as ‘Doctor of Family Finances’ to more than a 
half million wage carners. 

To help lower bracket groups make the most 
of their limited incomes Household Finance car- 
ries On an extensive educational program in 
money management and better buymanship. 
Thousands have learned from Household’s prac- 
tical publications to spend wisely and save on 
daily necessities. Schools and colleges make 
daily use of this material. 


Interesting Booklets Free 

To employers and supervisors of employees the 
story of Houschold’s work as ‘Doctor of Family 
Finances"’ presents a little known aspect of the 
modern small loan company and its role in to- 
day's industrial society. We will gladly send 
you interesting, illustrated booklets describing 
Household's activity as lender and family finan- 
cial counselor. Please use the convenient coupon 
below. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 
“Doctor of Family Finances” 
one of America's leading family finance organ- 
izations, with 228 branches in 148 cities 


PTT 
HouseHoip Finance Corporation, Dept. BW-10 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Please mail me without obligation full information on 
Household Finance's family reconstruction program. 
Name 


City 
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, ing, offices, executives, etc., to show at 
| sales gatherings. You find him on the 


sidelines making action shots at football 


| games and other athletic events. He 
| has been at it since he was 12. 


Mr. 
Zehntbauer likes travel subjects and 
scenic views, sea-beaches. 


Guests are targets for candid shots when 
| they least expect them. 


Shoots Foreign Scenes 

In Kansas City, Mo., Bryson Jones, 
vice-president of R. B. Jones & Sons, 
insurance, works feverishly for seven 
months so that he can spend the rest of 
the time shooting foreign scenes. His 
weapons are, for movies, a standard 35 
mm. Bell & Howell, Eyemo; for stills, 
the 71 Kodak. He has $15,000 worth of 
movie film which has been edited and 
titled into nine pictures. Each is an 
evening's entertainment. Mr. Jones’ lec- 
tures in connection with the movies are 
vividly interesting. He is now being pro- 
fessionally booked by the Hodges- 
Kessinger Bureau. 

Chester Woodward, Topeka capitalist 
and art patron, also spends part of every 
year in foreign travel for picture pur- 
poses. His 16 mm. movie travelogues 
(many in color) are professional in their 
technique, and his lectures (given with- 
out charge) are in great demand by 
clubs, etc. Pet subjects are obscure 
foreign scenes and unusual native types. 
For stills he uses a Voightlander Promi- 
nent, for movies the Eastman Cine. 

Ted Griest, Topeka architect, uses 
35 mm. Kodachrome stills in going after 
new jobs. Made into slides and projected 
in color, pictures of buildings he de- 
signed make effective promotion material. 


Likes Colored Slides 


Gilmer Winston, banker of Memphis, 
Tenn., also is partial to colored slides of 
his pictures, but his are mostly travel 
subjects. 

Theodore A. Willard, ex-president of 
Willard Storage Battery Co., now living 
in Beverly Hills, Calif., continues a 
hobby he began as a youngster with 
home-made glass plates and printing 
ce His pet subject is Mayan ruins in 

ucatan about which he also writes. He 
employs both still and motion cameras, 
using monotone or color film. Last year 
he shot 5,000 ft. of 16 mm. film in color 
and this year his score of still Leica 
shots in color, is 3,000. For movies he 
alternates between a Bell & Howell Vic- 
tor and cameras he has made himself. 

G. W. Mason, president of Nash- 
Kelvinator, Detroit, indulges mostly in 
stills, using a Leica and a Contaflex. He 
money shots of people, and mails se- 
ected pictures to his friends or cus- 
tomers. A. I. Root, dealer in bee-keepers 


| supplies, Medina, O., has a different 


type camera for each type of subject. 
His oe includes a Model D. 
Graflex, Voightlander, Eastman Retina, 
Bell & Howell 70D movie camera. He 
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uses his pictures to study t! 
bees and for sales material. 
James G. McMillan, ae 


Sales 


Wander Co., Chicago, broug!: ove, .. 4 Busi 
interest in photography ; 
this from Scotlan nesses 
e worked upward thro , 
Kodaks to a Tell & How used . 
camera using Kodachrome Wuar is the 
finally a Leica. Favorite he future | 
Arizona and other parts of Fxpectations 
L. O. Anderson, Duluth banker } vailer marke 
gone to the Belgian Congo to + sales of 
movies of animal life. encounter Sif 
study 
A Banker Photographer 4 disclo 
Millar Brainard, vice-presid appea 
the First National Bank, Boston. uses - lest th 
Graflex and Graphic for stills, ssure up 
Howell for movies. He likes ; loping but 


graph landscapes and children. ‘Apr24’37,p4 
admitting the value of miniature camer, vers this ha 
for candid work, he prefers larger size ference bet 
Mr. Brainard says he takes hundreds o: irket 


pictures, hoping to turn out one or ¢ Trends of 
ones a year, adding wistfully ¢hy sear from re 
“after I have studied them al! yer fox | trailers. 
turn out to be worth anything” thly mobi 
A complete list of business men y! monstratior 
have succumbed to the camer cry able to c 
would fill a directory of considers). mense tert 
poundage. Here are some final nies whict 
tions to Business Week's sampline t distribu 
the fad: William S. Paley, president of y plans fe 
Columbia Broadcasting; Georg: Wash. fleets 
ington, — George Washingtor 
Coffee Refining Co; Richard Simor “Sales Coa 
pabcher; G. R. Ford, director oj The bigge 
ibbey-Owens-Ford; T. C. Fetherston of mass 
advertising head of Union Carbide & » future sale 
Carbon; Hunter S. Marston. forme: rers selling 
resident of Bancamerica-Blair Corp keting techni 
J. Raskob; Charles Lindbergh increasin 
Godfrey and William A. Rockefeller, distribu 
Where Devotees Gather 
There are natural foci for the picture trating hom 
zealots. Movie devotees have a meeting eves enthu 
ground in the Amateur Cinema League mit to expe 


New York. Hundreds of camera clubs 
offer the still photographer an oppor 
tunity to contact (and snap) other mem 
bers of the species, to exchange expeti- 
ences, promote exhibitions of work 
Business men will be found on the 
camera trains which are run from time 
to time by several railroads. They are 
also in evidence (often in undignifed 
attitudes) at night clubs, theaters, con- 
ventions. Their greatest satisfaction 
seems to be the portraiture of friends 
scratching their heads, yawning, or fall 
ing into other embarrassing lapses. 
One reason why the epidemic shows 
no signs of abating is the interest in a! 
photography stimulated by amazing 
door or action shots captured by expen 
sive imported cameras. But you doa' 
need a Leica or a Contax or a German 
made Eastman to get effective pictures 


MUSIC ON 1 


Brains still are more important tha ned rr 
$100 lenses. Owners of oy ga ap nthe wake ¢ 

ne handsome 


paratus are proving it every day. 
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Wat is the present state and the prob- 
future of the commercial trailer? 
ations of the coach (or home) 
market proved to be too rosy; 
sales of commercial trailers apt to 
eacounter similar resistance ? 

A study of this field by Business 
veep discloses many interesting facts. 
There appears to be little reason for 
ry lest the commercial trailer fail to 
easure up to advance billings, as the 
galloping bungalows have done (BW — 
To trailer manufac- 
irers this happy portent vat mean the 
ference between a mass and a specialty 
irket 
Trends of the utmost significance ap- 
pear from reports by users of commer- 

| trailers. The trailer represents a 
chly mobile form of display and 
monstration room, and hence each 

able to cover im a single year an 
mense territory. However, few com- 
snies which use the device to con- 
distributors and dealers indicate 
plans for greatly expanding their 


Expect 
i 


neets 


“Sales Coach” Effective 


The biggest potential field, possibly 
1c of mass proportions, apparently lies 
» future sales to retailers and manufac- 
rers selling direct to consumers—mar- 
keting technique which seems destined 
r increasing vogue as manufacturers 
ind distributors seek ways of cutting 
ss of distribution. Effectiveness of 
sales coach” as a means of demon- 
ating home items to housewives. re- 
eves enthusiastic endorsement. The 
mit to expectations here promises to be 


nthe wake of the trailers. 


MUSIC ON THE HOOF—One of the successful users of trailers for commercial pur- 
poses is RCA-Victor. More than 200,000 people have visited the three elaborate, stream- 
ned coaches now on a country-wide tour, and the company reports that orders follow 
Both inside and out, the RCA-Victor coaches are among 
% handsomest commercial trailers on the road. 
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sales Trailers Going Strong 


4 Business Week study reveals the strength and weak- 
esses of this new sales device, shows how it is being 
used to greatest advantage. 


set only by the merchandising skill of 
trailer manufacturers. 

Potential sales to manufacturers using 
commercial trailers for strengthening 
their hold on distributors appear more 
encouraging if producers will seek to 
induce new companies to adopt the de- 


The interior of one of Toledo Scale Co.’s 
two itinerant showrooms. 


vice, rather than concentrate additional 
sales pressure on companies already em- 
ploying trailers. Endorsement of trail- 
ers is almost unanimous. In some cases 
it is positively lyrical. 

The display trailer gets the interest 
of distributors, enables the salesman to 
show fuller lines (or heavier items) than 
would be otherwise possible, substitutes 
sight and feel for catalogue impressions, 
removes the prospective buyer from the 
distractions of his office routine, and is 


31 


proof of the user's progressivism. More- 
over, the trailers moving through crowd 
ed streets or open country attract public 
notice. Firm names or trademarks paint 
ed on the sides become “moving bill 
boards,” therefore valuable advertising. 

RCA-Victor finds that orders follow 
demonstrations (even with “hard-to 
crack dealers”), that 200,000 persons 
have visited its coaches, that results jus- 
tify use of its three trailers until the 
United States has been blanketed. Cros- 
ley Radio, Cincinnati, attests the value 
of its single traveling billboard which 
stimulates both dealer and consumer 
sales, and has a unique value in parades, 
fair grounds displays, etc. 


Planned Trailing 


Toledo Scale operates two trailers ac- 
cording to an elaborate, printed plan for 
district sales managers. Its trailer per- 
sonnel gets a break since the coaches 
work southward in cold weather. Gen- 
eral Electric Supply Corp., Atlanta divi- 
sion, finds the trailer method “most ef- 
fective” and profitable in contacting 
mumerous accounts in small towns scat- 
tered over a wide area. 

Black & Decker Mfg. Co., Towson, 
Md., uses several types: some salesmen 
have two-wheel trailers with displays of 
the company’s portable electric tools, 
others have similarly fitted light delivery 
trucks (for long, fast runs), others have 
displays built into the rear decks of 
coupés, still others have house trailers 
in which they can live while they are 
on the road. 

Application of the trailer to garage 
supply lines is illustrated by Modern 
Equipment Corp., Defiance, O., Wilken- 
ing Mfg. Co., and Bowes 
“Seal Fast” Corp., Indianapolis. Wil- 
kening operates nine trailers and plans 
to increase its fleet. Modern Equipment 
doesn’t approve of the trailer “for con- 
stant, repeat effort” and is considering 
using it for 18 months only. Bowes has 
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SWASEY_ 


BRIDGE THE GAP - 


@ Most building owners want 
fire-safe floors and roof-decks 
but the expense often discour- 
ages their construction, 


GYPSTEEL PLANK* is the modern answer to this problem because it bridges the gap between 
the high cost of masonry and the low cost of wood. It has the required strength and per- 
manence, yet can be cut, sawed, nailed or bored, PLANK may be installed with such speed 
and economy that it puts fire-safe construction within the reach of every building budget. 
Full information about PLANK and its many uses may be had by writing for the prank 
Bulletin. Structural Gypsum Division, American Cyanamid & Chemical Corporation, 50 


West soth Street, New York, New York. 


 GYPSTEEL PLANK 


*Trade Mark 


50 sales trailers. It says an ou'standio, 
advantage is the demonstration of conin 
equipment “right before the dealer 
eyes. 

Graybar Electric Co.'s Atlanta distris 
rates the trailer as of great valye ia 
finds its use ‘‘very costly.” An executive 
of the Stanley Tool Works, New Britain 
Conn., likes his display trailer but walk 
ask for additional ones unless they pa 
be “bought and outfitted for around 
$1,500. The present one cost us a good 
deal more than that.” 


Shows Heavy Products 


Another organization, D 
Detroit, maker of electrical equipment 
employs two display coaches for an edy. 
cational job, showing products too heavy 
for salesmen to carry. The display ges 
a hearing from the most reluctant pros 
pects and demonstrates devices whic 
many customers didn’t know the com. 
pany made. Horton Mfg. Co., washes 
and ironers, Fort Wayne, Ind., says the 
trailer is “one of the most effective 
means of introducing a new line to deal. 
ers and prospective dealers ever de. 
vised.” 

A gain of 50% in sales is reported 
by Coleman Lamp & Stove Co., Wichit 
by furnishing the salesman with a dis. 
play trailer and a specially qualified as 
sistant to drive and demonstrate 
Many companies are definitely sold on 
the trailer as a sales aid but find it hard 
to evaluate the returns in dollars and 
cents. 

Some of these firms are: the Estate 
Stove Co., Hamilton, O.; Evinrude Mo. 
tors, Milwaukee; Cities Service Co 
New York; Rockwood & Co. (cow 
chocolate), Brooklyn; Pioneer Gen-! 
Motor Corp., Chicago; Cowham Eng 
neering Co., New York; Utica Drop 
Forge & Tool Corp., Utica, N. Y 
Parker Co. (electrical equipment) 
Denver. 


Trailers for Publicity 


Plymouth Division of Chrysler Mo- 
tors exemplifies the company which usts 
trailers purely for their publicity value 
‘(Visitors to county fairs, etc., are fam 
liar with this type of sales showmar 
ship.) It operates two coaches, eat 
displaying a scale reproduction of the 
Plymouth plant. The company is ver 
happy with the results.” 

Wide possibilities are evident in con 
sumer selling via trailers. Authorities 
are agreed that there is virtually no lim 
to the ype of goods which can & 
economically moved by this means. Ove! 
a long period of years the Jewel Tc 
Co. has proved the efficiency of 
door-to-door system of moving «ve 
such small unit merchandise 
ceries. 

Trailers are, of course, particulat!) 
well-adapted to the sale of such goo 
as electrical household equipment, ‘ 
the showroom travels to the customer: 
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yet harmless to men or materials 


It will kill a blaze in a huge lacquer dip-tank in the 
flash of a few seconds. Yet it will leave the liquid 
paint clear and clean. 


It will snuff out fire in a generator without damaging 
its intricate and delicate windings. You can even 
spray it on your new business suit and find not the 
slightest trace of dampness or soiling. 


LUX carbon-dioxide snow-and-gas is amazingly 
gentle to industry’s most delicate and costly 
equipment. Yet it is the fastest known ex- 
tinguishing agent, brutal to fire. 


Prevent 
Production-Line Delays 


With Lux fire extinguishers you will elim- 


inate delays in your production line. No extin- 
guisher damage. No time-losing clean-ups. No 
harmful fumes. Lux is clean, dry and harmless. 


But, remember, Lux is death to industrial fires. 


Let Us 
Make a Survey 


Lux engineers have built a seventeen year 
record distinguished for accurate solution of 
the problems of industrial fire protection. 
Let us, without obligation, make a survey 
and recommendation for your specific fire 
hazard problems. 


Write for new brochure, “Lux Makes The 
Difference. 


Walter Kidde & Company 


324 West Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 
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BUSINESS and GOLF 
are his tivo 


HOBBIES 


Meet William S. Shipley, president 
York Ice Machinery Corporation, 
York, Pa. 


Mr. Shipley is one of the pioneers 
in industrial refrigeration and air 
conditioning. Today, he enjoys 
the great satisfaction that comes 
from seeing his business—which 
has been lifelong hobby No. 1 
with him—among the world’s 
foremost air-conditioning enter- 
prises. His No. 2 hobby has been 
golf, ey oe him fit for his 
strenuous business activities. 


Modern Mechanix has supplied 
Mr, Shipley interesting reading 
from time to time on both of his 
hobbies. He, like many other lead- 
ing American industrialists, can 
be reached through this newsy, 
factual magazine of Hobbies and 
Inventions. So can 274,548* 
others who make up one of Amer- 
ica’s most accessible ALL-MAN 
Markets. They are the Modern 
Mechanix readers who annually 
buy $50,000,000 worth of home, 
workshop, sports and pleasure 
supplies. It pays to consider them 
in any advertising or marketing 
plans of national scope! 


Color, now $1.60 per page per 
1,000. Black and white, $1.30 per 
1,000. Based on ABC circulation. 


"Publisher's Statement, First Six Months, 1937, 
250,000 4 BC Ciradation Guaranteed 


HOBBIES and INVENTIONS 
MODERN MECHANIX 
PUBLISHING CO. 

1501 Broadway, New York + 360 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago « $36 5S. Hill St., 
Los Angeles + 1014 Russ Building, San 
Francisco + Walton Building., Atlanta, 
Ga. + Detroit, General Motors Building 


ANOTHER TRAILER USER—and one of the biggest—is Bowes “Seal Fast” Corp, of 


Indianapolis, which has a fleet of 50 to display its line of garage service equipment “righ 


before the dealer’s eyes.” 


door. Long drop cords which can be 
plugged into home electric outlets are 
utilized to operate demonstrations that 
require more juice than a car or battery 
can supply. 

A big user in this category is Easy 
Washing Machine Corp., Syracuse. It 
purchases trailers for resale to distribu- 
tors and dealers. For this purpose 100 
large trailers are operated in addition to 
between 500 and 600 smaller ones. A 
steady increase is anticipated. Philadel- 
phia Gas Works Co. is one of the utili- 
ties which have adopted the trailer meth- 
od of getting over a consumer message. 
Walker Electric Supply Co., Terre Haute, 
has been finding a trailer especially use- 
ful and advantageous in selling its 
refrigerators and radios to small town 
citizens and farmers. 

Definite and very significant figures 
regarding sales are supplied by City Ice 
& Fuel Co., Cleveland, which runs 11 
trailers. Of 369 refrigerators sold by a 
single division during one month, one- 
third was reported to have been aided 
by trailer activity and 60 were found 
to have been the direct result of the 
canvass undertaken by the trailers. 


A Rolling Laboratory 

An unusual use of trailers is described 
by B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., New York, 
makers of color oxides. It has a trail- 
er which is a rolling laboratory. Every 
porcelain enamel plant east of the Mis- 
sissippi will be visited and aided in 
working out color problems. 

The coach employed by this concern 
is fitted with a spray booth, furnace, 
grinding mills, testing equip- 
ment, base oxides, etc. Here the entire 
enameling process, from weighing the 
ingredients to final firing, will be per- 
formed. 


Mad Over Ship Shift 


Pacific Coast business men want 
U.S. to prevent withdrawal of 
luxury liners. 


ANGRY Pacific Coast business interes 
are demanding a conference in Washing 
ton Oct. 28 in the hope that they a 
prevent the withdrawal of the 
“luxury” liners, which, within the |: 
two weeks, it has been reported are | 
be withdrawn from the long-establis 
New York to San Francisco run becau 
the new merchant marine program ¢ 
continues their large government s 
sidy. 

According to preliminary announ: 
ments (BW’—Oct9’37,p24), the thr 
luxury liners of the Panama Pacific Lir 
a subsidiary of International Mercant 
Marine, are to be withdrawn and plac 
in the New York to East Coast of So 
America run, and the Grace Line’s thr 

, “Santa boats,” the Rosa, Elena, x 
Paula, may be withdrawn and placed « 
a new Caribbean service. 

The Maritime Commission has rouse 
the ire of Coast business groups who s 
in it the possible loss of the lucrats 
“luxury” tourist trade amounting ' 
millions annually which these line: 
bring to California, and a serious loss ( 
prestige to the ports of San Francs 
and Los Angeles. Then, there 1s ' 
world’s fair scheduled for 1939 in > 
Francisco. The attractions of a trip 
water to the exposition via the Pana 
Canal had been counted on to lure Es 
Coast visitors westward. 

Various explanations for the suddea 
diversion fever are going the round 
they include excessive tolls at the Panam 
Canal, and prolonged labor trouble ° 
the Pacific Coast with attendant 'o% 
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The TREND of Industry is 


NOW to MASSACHUSETTS! 


PIONEER INDUSTRIAL STATE 


HERE’S THE PROOF — More than four manufacturing in Massachusetts. 
hundred industrial plants were established Gs Massachusetts, birthplace of American 


in Massachusetts within recent months. 


HERE ARE THE REASONS — Ample 

skilled labor honestly anxious to work. Man- 
ufacturers are assailed with no greedy State 
or local taxation. Efficient transportation of 
every kind and great markets are at your 
very door. Here is the nation’s most stable 
banking structure. Here, the cost of living is 
normal — ideal manufacturing sites available 
at reasonable cost — operating power for every 
industry everywhere available. . .. Whatever 
your product, you can make it better, distrib- 
ute it more easily and more profitably by 


industry, is and always has been manu- 

facturing-minded. Nature, industrial 
growth and legislation have combined to 
center here all the most favorable conditions 
for profitable manufacturing. Massachusetts 
respects industry and thoroughly understands 
its importance. 

Decide today that you, too, want to know 
more about this trend of industry to Massa- 
chusetts. A presentation of provable facts 
entitled: “Industrial Advantages of Massa- 
chusetts” will answer your questions. Write 
for it NOW! 


Tue Massacnusetts DeveLopment InpustriaL Commission, State House, Boston, Mass. 


IN MASSACHUSETTS 
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SMART 


Ki Passage aboard a Douglas Air- 

_ liner is an interlude of delightful 

social contacts. Cultured women 

prize Douglas luxury ... it’s the 

fastidious way to travel. Next 

time business or pleasure takes 
you away from home, be smart 


...make reservations on any 


major airline and “go Douglas”. 


DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT CO,, INC. 
SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 


AMERICA: AMERICAN AIRLINES INC..EASTERN AIR LINES. TWA..UNITED AIR LINES.PAN AMERI- 
CAN AIRWAYS..BRANIFF AIRWAYS..WESTERN AIR EXPRESS..WILMINGTON-CATALINA AIRLINE 
SOUTH AMERICA: Pan American Grace Airways « AUSTRALIA: Australian National Airways, Pty. Ltd 
EUROPE: OELAG, Austria . . Deutsche Lufthansa, Germany .. K.L.M., Netherlands ..L.A.P.E, Spain. Avio 
Linee Italiane, Italy... LOT, Poland..C.LS., Czechoslovakia..Swissair, Switzerland..A.B. Aerotransport, Sweden 
ORIENT: Japan Air Transport . . China National Aviation Corporation . . K.N.1.L.M. in Netherlands Indies 


“GO DOUGLAS” QY WHEREVER YOU TRAVEL 
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of travel and hi h-pay freip! (Th 

sands of tons of silk goods and “a 
high-price merchandise th. forme 
moved by water are now poing by , 
because of uncertain marine |.ho; ¢ 
servers believe these are importan: ; 

tors but that President Roose: clt’s 
to strengthen bonds of trade and frie. 
ship with South America arc the fe 
cause. 


Advantages of Move 


The three Panama Pacifi ships a 
beauties. They cost nearly $20,000 
each and carry 650 passengers x 
10,000 tons of freight. The compar 
would have plenty to gain by switch; 
them to the new South American tr 
First, it would please Mr. Roos, 
Second, it would become cligible ; 
direct subsidy, and would also save mo» 
than $500,000 a year in Panama Cx 
tolls (it costs $11,500 to case one 
those ships through the cana! one w; 
$23,000 for a round trip). 

Subsidy, however, is the importar 
item. The Panama Pacific ships hy 
been drawing half a million a year su 
sidy on the old, intercoastal run (m 
route No. 32, New York to Havan 
but under the new Merchant Many 
Act all that is eliminated Nov. 1. an 
there’s to be no more subsidy for inte 
coastal ships. 


A Different Situation 


The Grace picture is somewhat di 
ferent. It has been rumored along Pacii 
Coast waterfronts for years that the 
“Santa boats” are a liability, so far a 
making money on their own is cor 
cerned. They cost $5,000,000 each ar 
carry only 185 first class and 60 steer 
age passengers and only 3,500 tons o 
freight. And they're expensive to op 
erate. 

In the past these ships have drave 
$1,035,424 a year in subsidies. Wh 
they lose the subsidy Nov. 1, there won 
be much incentive left to keep them mur 
ning between New York and San Frat 
cisco. By diverting them to the Cant 
bean northern South America, how 
ever, they can come into the magic arc 
of subsidy again. Purchase recently « 
the Red “D” Line, now operating fron 
New York to the West Indies and Sout! 
America, provides the Grace organiz 
tion with a ready made route, and ont 
that pays a subsidy. 


Good Chance for Switch 


There have been rumors for a ‘ong 
time that W. R. Grace & Co. wantec 
to get the “Santa ships” out of © 
intercoastal run into a really profta 
service but has dreaded the outburs' ‘ 
protests from Pacific Coast business. Ths 
appears to be their chance to do t 
job gracefully. If they do withdraw, the 
robably will put on a shuttle servi 
San Francisco and the Can 
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(Business Week Burean)— 
B Sweeping ahead this year to an all-time 
high, motor truck makers are pre- 
the 1938 season with strong 
hopes of repeating the *37 record or 
coming close to it. A few companies, 
ike Autocar, have already announced 
their new lines. Others, such as Chev- 
rolet, will reveal "38 jobs at the New 
York show, Oct. 27. The big splurge 
of new truck introductions is likely to be 
xt the fourth annual National Motor 
Truck Show at Newark, N. J., Nov. 6 
‘9 12, when 50 truck and accessories 
ompanies will display their products. 

Truck registrations in the first eight 
months of 1937 were over 460,000 units, 
ompared with 439,442 in the same 
period a year ago (which was the previ- 
ous high). It appears certain that truck 
production this year will top 900,000 
units, as against 818,377 last year. The 
record has been held by 1929, when 
$26,817 units were built. 


Sales Staffs Face Big Job 


Truck sales executives aren't too opti- 
mistic about the final quarter and about 
next year. A boost in prices, probably 
ranging from 7 to 12%, is bound to 
tighten up the market a bit. Moreover, 
some companies figure that almost all the 
depression slack in replacement buying 
has been taken up and from now on 
only normal replacement volume can be 
expected. The sole added stimulus will 
be the widening of truck usage, and that 
san uncertain factor. Thus sales staffs 
will have plenty of work cut out for 
them to equal the 1937 total. 

Farmers have been near the top of 
the list as truck buyers. What is py 
fed as “general trucking” has yielded 
much business too, while the food in- 
dustry has supplied Jarge orders. Build- 
ng construction has been responsible for 
sizable truck purchases, but lately this 
source hasn't been so good because con- 
truction work has dropped off. Schools, 
hurches, and hospitals bought a whale 
of a lot of commercial vehicles last year, 
and consequently this year their buying 
nasn’t been so hot. Department stores 
nave furnished considerable business, but 
ight now seem to be jittery about the 
outlook and have clamped down some- 
what on truck orders. 

Heavy-duty trucks proportionately 
nave made the best gains the past year, 
partly because times have been good and 
decause some business has been diverted 
to the heavier trucks from the lighter 
teld where strikes interfered seriously 
with production early in the year. Inci- 
centally, strikes were responsible for 


sales 
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/ Trucks Sweep On to Sales High 


Breaking 1929 record, companies plan hard fight to 
do equally well next season. 
displayed at New York and Newark shows. 


New models will be 


much business going by default to in- 
d dent makers from the big fellows. 


pite the increased demand for | 


heavy-duty trucks, that type has not re- 
turned to the position held for many 
years and probably never will, because 
lighter trucks are hauling heavier loads 
than ever before and the use of tractor- 
trailer combinations has made severe 
inroads on the heavy-duty truck business. 
Probably the best spur to heavy-duty 
truck sales has come aaah wide adoption 
of cab-over-engine models which give 
more payload, are easier to maneuver, 
and are more economical to operate than 
longer wheelbase trucks. 


Companies Add Models 


Makers who heretofore have spe- 
cialized in the heavier truck models have 


been busy the past year expanding their | 


lines. General Motors Truck is an out- 
standing example, having almost doubled 
its sales by offering light-duty types. 
Autocar a year ago brought out two 
medium-duty models and last spring an- 
nounced two light models. Lately it 
has added two short-wheelbase models. 
White's increase in truck registrations 
is partly explained by the success of its 
new light, low-priced model. 
improved position comes mainly from 
sales of Mack Junior trucks. 

Many truck companies have made 
excellent records this year. Diamond T 
is far ahead of its "36 record, while In- 
ternational is comfortably in advance of 
its last year’s volume. Reo, now ex- 
clusively in the truck field, has done 
well. Studebaker has been breaking 
records all year in its truck division. 
Dodge, despite the handicap of a pro- 
longed strike in the first quarter, may 
yet set an all-time high this year. Chev- 
rolet truck sales have been at peak levels 
for the late summer months. Ford is in 
first place in volume for the industry, 
well ahead of its total in the correspond- 
ing period of 1936. 


Diesel Trucks Produced 


Diesel-engined models are coming to 
the front in the heavier types of trucks. 
Diamond T is the first maker to go into 
diesel-truck manufacture on a produc- 
tion basis. In August Studebaker an- 
nounced a diesel truck recommended for 
high-speed heavy ——- at low fuel 
cost. Autocar has shipped a number of 
diesel trucks this year to the Pacific 
Coast, where diesel-powered trucks are 
especially popular for long distance haul- 
ing of heavy loads. 

The industry freely predicts a sharp 
increase in diesel truck sales in the next 


Mack’s | 


41 


Beetle 


NON-SHATTERABLE REFLECTORS 


FILL LONG-FELT NEED 
Progress in lighting took a jump when it was 
discovered that translucent Beetle* was an ideal 
reflector material. Beetle reflectors are non- 
shatterable, lighter in weight, and cost less— 
yet meet the highest standards of lighting effi- 
ciency. Illustrated here is one of the Chase 
Brass & Copper Company's special line molded 
of Beetle for office and residential use. 


SAFER LIGHTING FOR 


AUTO INTERIORS 


Quick to see the advantages in Beetle’s shatter- 
resistance and light weight, the automotive in- 
dustry is using Beetle reflectors in increasing 
quantities. This bus dome light made by the 
Miller Co. shows that Beetle has excellent 
decorative value in addition to its remarkable 
safety features. 

The lighting and automotive industries are 
just two that are benefiting by the use of this 
unusual material. A product of chemical re- 
search, it is adaptable to hundreds of other 
uses. Cyanamid’s research facilities are at the 
disposal of manufacturers in adapting it to their 
special requirements. A technical booklet cover- 
ing its many applications is available on request. 


BEETLE PRODUCTS DIVISION OF AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


) 50 West 50th Street « New York, N.Y. 


© Trade-Mark of American Cyanamid Company 
IT’S ALL COLOR AND IN ALL COLORS 


applied to urea products manufactured by it. 
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Throughout the world. 
The Palmer House 


is known as one of » 
America’s really fine hotels 
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two years. General Motors is preparing 
to go after this market in a big way 
through its General Motors Truck Divi- 
sion which will be supplied engines by 
the new G.M. Diesel Engine Division at 
Detroit. The majority of truck makers 
turning oat diesel jobs now buy the 
diesel motors outside. 

Competition in light trucks promises 
to be tougher than ever the coming year. 
Plymouth is expanding its commercial 
car Operations and is understood to have 
ambitions to become a real factor in 
the market. Nash has let the informa- 
tion leak out that it will reenter the truck 
field next spring, manufacturing its units 
at Kenosha, Wis. Willys-Overland has 
just introduced half-ton commercial cars 
equipped with heavy springs and rear 
axles for which unusual operating econ- 
omies are claimed. Even American Ban- 
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tam is out to get a share of thy comme: 
cial car trade with a panel truck o 
quarter-ton capacity and a load-carrying 
space 363x38x34 in. 

Truck sales now are pretty well og 
bilized with sharp seasonal var tions is 
demand eliminated. Except for about 
two months during changeovers, mon), 
ly sales usually stay within 4 range 
of 7% to 10% of the yearly toa 
No radical changes are expected fog 
1938. The trend is continuing to fg) 
low that in passenger cars, with com, 
fort for the driver and with smart ap. 
pearance and mechanical dependability 
paramount. Strong emphasis is bein; 
put on styling. Federal Truck, for 
ample, will have a new line of cr 
designed by Henry Dreyfus. designe: 
of New York Central's ; 


Mercury. 


streamline 


| WESTINGHOUSE ESTABLISHES AIR CONDITIONING SCHOOL Last week sevent 


Air-Conditioned Rooms 


All public rooms and a limited num- 
ber of guest rooms are now health- 
fully air-conditioned the year ‘round. 


STATE STREET AT MONROE 


Edward T. Lawless | 


key engineers from Westinghouse’s air conditioning distributor organization began ! 
four-weeks’ post-graduate course in advanced principles of application at the company: 
special air conditioning school in East Springfield, Mass. The school is tuition-free 
but the distributors themselves are footing the other costs of sending their best men 
“back to school.” Aside from transportation and incidentals, expenses will probably 
average about $100 per man for the 26 days. Rules are strict and quizzes frequent— 
which is the way Westinghouse figures to maintain a high calibre field organization 
in the face of recent predictions that five to seven thousand young air conditioning 
engineers will be needed in the industry every year during the next ten. 
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An amazing chapter in the story of Du Pont Plastics*—about 
the “pearl” finish of your fountain pen, cutlery handles, optical 
frames, “Pyralin” toiletware and various musical instruments 


HE attractive “mother of pearl”? 

finish you find on so many arti- 
cles in daily use owes its existence to 
teamwork between Du Pont chemists 
and a lowly fish. The chemist removes 
asilvery deposit from fish scales and 
converts it into “pearl essence,” and 
by a special process this essence is 
combined with certain chemical in- 
gredients and becomes a brilliant and 
colorful pearl-like plastic. 

All very quickly told here, to be sure. 
But back of this brief statement is a 
story of study and research by which 
Du Pont creates new materials to re- 
place such age-old ones as pearl, bone, 


rubber, ivory, wood, metal and glass. 
No one plastic can meet all the varied 
demands of industry today. Du Pont 
now offers six plastics, which you'll 
find described in a special panel lower 
on this page. And Du Pont research 
continues seeking and developing new 
plastics to meet new requirements. 
Du Pont maintains a special tech- 
nical advisory service to help manu- 
facturers and designers adapt plastics 
to make their products better, more 
beautiful, more economical to produce. 
Why not make use of this service, 
which has already proved so helpful to 
many manufacturers? Address your 


AMONG DU PONT’S LINE OF PLASTICS ARE: 


“Pyralin” cellulose nitrate plastic; “Plastacele” 
cellulose acetate plastic;“Lucite” methyl meth- 
acrylate resin;"Phenalin” cast phenolic resin. 
These four plastics are available in sheets, 
rods and tubes. For injection. and pressure 
molding, there are: “Plastacele” cellulose ace- 


tate molding powder and “Lucite” methyl 
methacrylate molding powder. 


*"*Plastics"’ are man-made chemical combinations of 
nature's raw materials. Solid at ordinary temperatures, they 
become soft and phable when heated. Molded under pres- 
eure, they take and retain desired shapes. They are sold in 
the form of sheets, rods, tubes and molding powder. 


(above) One of Du Pont's plastics in a pearl-like finish 
was chosen by the manufacturers of these familiar 
products to help make them better and more beaut: ful. 
inquiries to E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc., Plastics Department, In- 
dustrial Division, Arlington, N. J. 


PLASTICS 
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“,.. for 50 years, son, 
our firm's insurance has cost us 1/5th less” 


A small group of New England manufacturers founded American Mutual, back 
in 1887, with the purpose of reducing their costs of liability insurance and to share 
in the savings they made. Now American Mutual has grown to thousands of em- 
ployers, spread all over America . . . yet never has a policyholder failed to receive 
a yearly cash dividend, reducing his insurance costs by one-fifth or more. 


Our fiftieth year in business has seen the total of consecutive dividend payments 
to policyholders pass beyond $54,000,000, an enviable record of uninterrupted earn- 
ings rarely equalled in American business history. It has seen more industrial plants 
turning to safety, under the guidance of American Mutual, as a means of increasing 
production efficiency and lowering insurance costs. It has seen an uncountable for- 
tune in manual skill and years of experience saved for men and employers through 
our specialized medical service. 


To employers who can visualize how workmen's compensation insurance can 
be more than protection—indeed, a means to increased profit—we offer a booklet 
whose title suggests the profits that can often be made: “How Twelve Companies 
Saved More Than A Million Dollars”, Address Dept. 31, American Mutual 
Liability Insurance Company, Boston, Mass. 


Admitted Assets: $29,786, 487.87 


Liabilities: $24,777,652. 
Surplus to Policyholders: $5,008,83 5.03 As of 


31,19 


Savings on automobile insurance, fidelity bonds and other lines have been 20% 
or more each year—even greater savings on fire insurance, written by our asso- 
ciate, Allied Tnedions utual Fire | e Company 


1887 — FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY — 1937 


| American Mutual 
gives a “3-profit” opportunity 


BRANCHES IN $4 OF THE COUNTRY’S PRINCIPAL CITIES 


U.S. Lumber 


British Columbia gain. eXport 
business at expense of Oregon 
and Washington. 


British COLUMBIA appears to be 
turing the lumber export busin: ss of 
Pacific Northwest. Oregon and Wa, 
ington formerly shipped four times . 
much lumber to foreign ports as the 
province. Of late, the situation js m. 
versed and the two states handle only 
two-fifths as much as the province. | 

Lumber industry spokesmen blame 
mill strikes, port tie-ups, and other labor 
difficulties, including wage _ increases 
Four tie-ups in three years are charged 
with hitting the industry so hard thy 
export markets have been fading. 

A survey just completed by the Pacifi 
Lumber Inspection Bureau shows thy 
in August, British Columbia shipped 
60% of the entire amount of Jumber 
exported from the Pacific Northwest 
The province sent out 106,250,497 bd 
ft. of the 177,200,989 ft. shipped from 
the area to foreign points. Oregon and 
Washington divided the remainder. 

To cap the climax for American pro. 
ducers, the Canadians sent twice as much 
lumber into the United States in Augus 
as in the same month last year. In 1936, 
British Columbia sold the United States, 
including Alaska, 6,538,637 ft.; this 
year, 13,431,349 ft. 


Rural Power Lines 


Far Western utilities plan to 
build 2,500 miles in °38, serv- 
ing 22,000 farms. 


Far WESTERN utilities are going in 
strong for rural electrification, opening 
new territories for themselves and for 
manufacturers of home appliances and 
electric farm equipment. During 193s 
they will tap a potential market of 
$11,000,000 by building 2,500 miles ot 
lines to serve 22,000 farms in 11 states 
with expenditures close to $8,000,00( 
Electric companies of the Far Wes 
have made an imposing record in the 
rural field in the last few years. A sur 
vey by Electrical West shows that, since 
1936, 24 major utilities have built 5,255 
miles of rural line at a cost of $15,559, 
754, extended service to 48,489 farms 
opened up a potential market for app! 
ances and equipment of $26,244,500. 
The Rural Electrification Administra 
tion has entered the Far Western picture 
In 1936, one REA project involving 7 
miles of line costing $89,750 and serv 
ing 420 customers was completed. Right 
now, REA projects under construction 
or for which bids have been called tote! 
1,708 miles of line costing $1,956,200 
to serve 6,112 customers. Projects 10 
which loan contracts have been execute: 
or allotments made total $3,705,000. 
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TRAWBERRIES in 
January! In the nineties! 
ing in Only tony restaurants 
pening like old Delmonico’s 
id for could afford to serve them. 
“Sand In those days, food trains were few 
1938 and slow; trucks were horse drawn; re- 
et of frigeration was costly, inefficient; and 
les of the science of low-temperature insula- 
states tion was still in its infancy. 
0,00 Today, long food trains rocket across 
W cs the continent at passenger-express speed 
n the —fleets of motor-drawn food trucks speed 
A sur- across half a dozen states in a single night. 
since 
§. 283 
389 


: The more heat that gains access to cold piping, 
appli the bigger the refrigeration bill will be. That's 
why so many of the leading cold-storage ware- 
houses cover their refrigerating lines with per- 
manently eficieat J-M Rock Cork Insulation. 


Right 
ction 
total 
200 
for 
uted 
0. 


And whether en route, or resting in 
storage warehouses, perishable foods are 
kept farm-fresh by modern refrigeration. 
And by “modern refrigeration” is 
meant not just making the cold air— 
but sealing it in. To do the latter job 
for them, leading transportation com- 
panies, brewers, meat packers, fruit, 
vegetable and dairy product warehouses, 
ice and ice-cream makers use Johns- 
Manville low-temperature insulations. 
Perfected through 30 years of research, 
they work well and cheaply. Play a big 
part in bringing perishable foods to your 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 


For walls, floors and ceilings of cold-storage 
tooms, J-M Rock Cork Sheet Insulation. Mois- 
ture-resistant, rotproof, this miners! insulation 
retains its high insulating efficiency indefinitely. 


table fresh and delicious, in season and 
out. And at the same time, help food 
men keep refrigeration costs Jow. 


But J-M insulations (there are more 
than 40 of them, covering every tempera- 
ture requirement) do many another big 
job. They help keep homes comfortable, 
for example, despite outside tempera- 
tures. And by checking heat losses in 
industrial plants of every description, 
they save American industry over 250 
million dollars annually. Johns-Manville, 
22 East 40th Street, New York. 


Johns-Manville makes insulations for every tem- 
perature condition from 400° F. below zero to 
3000° F. above. Here industrial steam lines are 


protected against costly heat losses by J M high- 
temperature insulations. 
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LINED UP AT THE COTTON GIN—There’s many a scene like this below the Mason 
and Dixon line as the South takes the second largest cotton crop on record to be 
ginned for market. In the picture, three Negro sharecroppers and their two weary 
mules wait their turn at a Blytheville, Arkansas, gin. 


Huge World Crop Jolts Cotton 


Sec. Wallace offers middle-of-the-road plan as Ameri- 
can production is second largest in history, and prices 


lose 50% in six months. 


Corton prices—below 8¢ for the first 


time since 1933—are barely half as 
high as they were six months ago. The 
harassment of the second largest Amer- 
ican crop on record, a new peak for 
foreign production, declining mill ac- 
tivity in this country, restrictions im- 

sed by the Japanese government on 

ippon’s importations, and Washing- 
ton’s complicated and unpopular cot- 
ton-loan program have cotton planters 
writhing. 

Meanwhile Sec. Wallace is urging 
what is widely described as a middle-of- 
the-road policy for cotton. He opposes 
complete removal of crop restraints in 
order to sell twice as much cotton at 
half the price per pound; yet he aban- 
dons the idea of small crops at high 
prices believing that this policy would 
cripple the United States in the world 
markets. He wants domestically con- 
sumed cotton to bring enough (with 
federal benefits included) so that ex- 
ports can go abroad in volume at the 
world price. 

But the new cotton program waits 
on Congress. To wl against over- 
production, it probably will include 
production “goals” (BW—Sep25’37, 
p46), as well as punitive curbs if the 
“ever-normal” warehouse bulges; and 
it is likely to revive the processing tax. 
The program won't go into effect until 
next year, at the earliest, and the price 
woes are here now. 


Biggest problem right now is the 
size of the crop. The United States 
on Oct. 1 seemed to have the second 
largest crop on record—17,573,000 
bales—according to the Department of 
Agriculture. The all-time record was 
17,977,000 in 1926. Most optimistic 


Japan—Big Cotton Buyer 
But Our Share of the 
Market Is Slipping 


Japan's «akings of cotton from pro. 
ducing countries totaled 4 451,459 
bales in the 12 months ended Aug 3} 
last, against 3,609,442 in ux corre. 
sponding 1933-34 period. Hut the 
United States, which supplied 1,935. 
246 bales of cotton im 1933-34, sold 
Japan only 1,539,500 in the later—and 
more active—period. Japan's cotton 
imports (in thousands of bhales—goo 
omitted) im recent years compare as 


All 

U.S. India Other 

1,935 1,283 391 

1,454 1,623 305 

1,661 1,553 $22 

‘ 1,540 1,987 925 

Data: U. S. Department of Agriculrare, 


estimates on consumption run barely 
over 13,000,000 bales. 

In the year ended July 31, 1937 
domestic mills used just over 7,750,00 
bales of American cotton, a new record 
At the rate they are going now, the 
will fall pretty well under that figure in 
the current season. In the last crop year 
foreign nations took only 5,289.00 
bales of American cotton against ; 
1928-32 average of 7,560,000. For 
eign mill activity, outside China an 
Japan, is holding up well, but our ex 

rts are running only very slightly 
ahead of last year. 

To the prospective American pro 
duction must be added a carryover of 
better than 6,000,000 bales--a total 
supply of American cotton exceeding 
23,500,000 bales. Even if consumption 


U. 8. Gives Up Dominant Place in World Cotton Production 


(Figures, from U. S. Department of Agriculture except as otherwise 
noted, represent production in thousands of bales—000 omitted.) 


U. S. j Egypt 


All Total 
U.S.S.R. Other World 


China Brazil 


| 1920-21....... 13,429 1,251 

7,945 902 
1922-23....... 9,755 1,391 
10,140 1,353 
1924-25....... 13,630 1,507 
1923-26....... 16,105 1,650 
1926-27....... 17,978 1,586 
1927-28....... 12,956 1,261 
1928-29....... 14,477 1,672 
1929-30....... 14,825 1,768 
1930-31....... 13,932 1,715 
1931-32....... 17,095 1,323 
1932-33....... 13,001 1,028 
1933-34....... 13,047 1,777 
1994-35....... 9,636 1,566 
1935-36 10,638 1,750 
1936-37....... 12,399 1,863 
1937-38....... 17,573* 2,263t 


*U. S. Department of Agriculture estimate as of Oct. 1, 1937. 
? Preliminary estimates by the New York Cotton Exchange Service. ; 
$ Combination of Department of Agriculture’s estimate of American cotton and Cotton Fxchanse 


Service's prediction for foreign production. 


1,883 58 21,100 
1,514 73 ? 15,434 
2,318 55 19,262 
1,993 576 197 19,695 
2,178 793 453 . 24,930 
2,102 596 782 J 27,931 
1,742 492 830 ; 28,417 
1,875 507 1,096 3 24,031 
2,466 447 1,174 J 26,763 
2,116 583 1,279 9713 26,671 
2,457 458 1,589 26,121 
1,785 575 1,843 27,5 
2,261 455 1,816 
2,726 1,011 1,887 
3,125 1,324 1,738 23,622 
2,500 1,743 2,250 26,392 
3,700 1,700 3,250 30,807 
4,200 2,100t —3,400T Mt 37,5738 
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Been the descriptions on this bill 
were printed automatically from punched cards 


apne and records, complete in every detail, 
are prepared automatically by International 
Electric Bookkeeping and Accounting Machines 
from punched cards. 


In the billing procedure, for example, amounts are 
automatically computed and descriptions automati- 
cally printed. Many of the operations involved in 
this edure can be performed well in advance. 
This often leaves little more than the printing of the 
bill to be accomplished at the time of billing. 
Neither manual nor key posting is required. Accu- 
racy, too, is assured because the totals are bound to 
be in agreement with the original records from 
which the cards are punched. 


The automatic action of International Electric Book- 
keeping and Accounting Machines is bringing effi- 
ciency and greater speed to such important functions 
as Sales Analysis, Payroll and Labor Accounting, 


Social Security Accounting, Inventory, and many 


others. 


Your nearest International representative will be 
pleased to demonstrate how and why the punched 
card method will bring closer executive control to 
the management of your business. Call him today. 
No obligation. 
See the demonstration of International Electric 
Bookkeeping and Accounting Machines at the 


National Business Show, Port of New York Author- 
ity Building, New York, N. Y. October 18th to 23rd. 


BUSINESS MACHINES 
BUSINESS @ 


Branch Offices in 
Principal Cities of the World 


General Offices 
270 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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Labor in Louisville doesn’t require 
foremen who speak half a dozen dif- 
ferent languages. Our workers are 
Americans (97.1% native-born). They 
talk and thin: American. They play 
fair with fair-minded employers. . . 
This, and such favorable conditions 
as nearness to raw materials, easily 
available markets (49% of the Na- 
tion’s population within a 500-mile 
radius), economical transportation and 
low-cost power, have drawn many out- 
standing industries to this law-abiding 
community. . . The Louisville Industrial 
Foundation, an endowed, 21-year-old, 
non-profit organization, will furnish 
you in straightforward, unbiased terms, 
specific facts about Louisville as a desir- 
able location for plant or branch plant 
—facts of importance to industry in 
general and of special significance to 
manufacturers of wood, metal, chemi- 
cal, glass, clay, tobacco, textile and food 
products. . . Louisville Industrial Foun- 
dation, 4050 Columbia Building, Louts- 
ville, Kentucky. 


LOUISVILLE 


KENTUCKY 
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Small—But Thriving 
These Areas Are Encouraging Cotton Production 
(Figures: in Bales) 


Mexico 


245,705 
278,000 


* Nor available. 


t 


Department of Agriculture. 


252,805 
260,000 
223,000 
251,000 
361,000 


estimates by New York Cotton Exchange Service; 


131,257 
239,000 
212,000 
272,000 
276,000 
345,000 


other figures from U $. 


135,000 

227,000 

210,009 

268,000 


hits 13,000,000, there will be a carry- 
over Aug. 1 of about 10,500,000 bales. 
On top of that, foreign production 
this year apparently will soar to 20,- 
000,000 bales against last year’s all- 
time record of 18,400,000 and 11,846,- 
000 in 1929. Foreign carryover at the 
start of the season was about 7,000,000 
bales which, added to this year's pro- 
duction, means a supply of 27,000,000. 
Add American supplies of 23,500,- 
000 bales to foreign supplies of 27,- 
000,000 and it is clear that the mills 
of the world have stocks over 50,000,- 
000 bales to draw upon, whereas total 
world consumption last year was a little 
bit short of 31,000,000 bales. That 
prospect of a world surplus running to 
almost 20,000,000 bales is the basic 
reason for the present low price. 


Steadily expanding foreign produc- 
tion also has driven home the lesson 
that export markets are lost whenever 
a nation maintains an artificially high 


domestic price. The United States has 
held the umbrella over prices; foreign 
areas like Brazil, Uganda, Argentina, 
and Anglo-Egyptian Sudan have been 
increasing output rapidly (see table on 
this page). Larger foreign producers 
have been stepping up output at a 
slower pace, but substantially (see 
table, page 46). 

Meanwhile, foreign mills which 
could buy abroad more cheaply or more 


| satisfactorily than in this country have 


been changing their machinery to use 
cotton from other areas. Germany and 


| Italy are conspicuous examples; Japan 


has been turning more and more to 
India under a trade agreement. And 
where spindles are replaced, it will be 
a long struggle for American cotton to 
regain lost ground. 

The superabundance of cotton is hav- 
ing its repercussions in the markets for 
fats and oils as well as in the price of 
cotton itself. Production of cotton oil 
in this country will be large in propor- 
tion to the 17,573,000-bale crop. Lard 
stocks this year have been heavy due to 
last winter's big pig slaughter. This 
summer the situation began to clear up, 
but the cotton oil poogpests now are 
dragging down prices of fats and oils. 


Plan Rayon Labeling 


FTC’s proposed rules are ap 
proved in principle, but detaik 
are debated. 


WASHINGTON (Business Week Bureau) 


—For centuries they've said, “It's 


wool,” when it wasn't. In recent yea 
‘they've fibbed, “It’s pure silk.” At hg 
the law is going to stop it. 

This week examiners at the Feder 
Trade Commission are pondering » 
satisfaction the testimony at last week 
and previous hearings on proposed 
requiring identification of rayon in: 
tile products from yarn to retail coun: 
Conscious of the increasingly strong 


sumer demand for accurate and 


intorm 


tive labeling of fabrics and impres 
by FTC actions against leading depx 
( BW’ —Mar27 37. 


ment stores 


rayon people—producers, cutting 
knitting trades, and dealers 
Gyps object, but noi for : 


rules. 
record, 


all w 


Even Experts Can Be Fooled 
Pioneers in the development of 5 
tried to offer it as a nc 
science. But price promoters sold it 
As the art of cellu! 
fabrication improved, some goods w: 
woven with deceptive intent to pass 
silk—recently as wool. Rayon was 4 
fully mixed with other fibers to simu! 
more expensive fabrics, so that no |: 
man can tell silk from rayon, especia 
in mixtures. Most fabrics experts can 
no better. Even the witness from R. 


a “substitute.” 


Macy & Co.'s “bureau of 


Ww pr duct 


standard 


said his staff could not always tell ' 


difference. 


The rayon people and ' 


whole gamut of textile trade want ' 
move out of the shadow of deceptior 
FTC wants to protect honest busines 


and the public. 


The commission's proposed mics 
would prohibit the false representation 


or display for sale of fibers or goo: 
containing all or part rayon. But lea¢ 


ders 


in the industry object that since the pres 
ence of rayon is necessarily known 0n'} 
to the spinner, it would be unfair t 
hold garment makers and sellers respo" 
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of moisture can ruin: 


LAMPS! 


Exacting care in making Westinghouse Mazda 


Lamps... means MORE LIGHT—LONGER 


It takes only 1/100,000 of a drop of water in- glass bulb itself is heat-treated to drive out 


side a lamp to blacken it—a single drop can _ whatever small amount of moisture there might 


cut the efficiency of one hundred thousand _ be on its surface. 


lamps! No wonder, then, that Westinghouse These elaborate precautions—and hundreds of 
takes unusual precautions to guard against  others—make Westinghouse Mazda Lamps the 
moisture—the gas pumped into every bulb is _ most economical sources of electric light you can 


processed to remove every trace of it, andthe  buy—because they give you more light—longer. 


Over 480 tests and inspections of ma- 
terials and processes go into the making 
of every Westinghouse Mazda Lamp. If HOW TO JUDGE A LAMP 


: Lamps differ in quality. Inefficient lamps waste cur- 
lew rent and increase the cost oflight. Our free booklet, 
+> “How to Judge a Lamp”’, tells the important points 

agnt smparres. and to consider when buying lamps. Send for it today. 


m 

Westinghouse trade-mark on a Mazda Westinghouse Lamp Div., Westinghouse Elec. & 
lamp, you know that it is the best lamp Mfg. Co., 150 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

science and engineering skill can make. 


Westinghouse makes no compromise with quality 
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IF YOU'VE EVER HAD 
PATENT LITIGATION... 


@ We do not have to tell you what it’s like. You may have introduced 
a new product on the market. Then some company sued—saying it 
infringed upon a patent they owned. Your sales stopped then and 
there. Customers who had bought became frightened. Your salesmen 
were idle. Your own time—which should have been devoted to oper- 
ating your business—was taken up with getting out of a bad situation. 
Months dragged by . . . court delays . . . mounting legal expenses . . « 
worry . . ~ grief . . . losses. This sort of thing has actually wrecked 
many businesses, 


But had you come to us for protection against loss from patent litiga- 
tion here’s what would have happened: We would have investigated your 
product—through independent patent counsel mutually agreed upon. If 
we found your product legally safe to manufacture we would have issued 
a contract which would have given you guaranteed protection against 
losses to any amount you wanted. You would have been protected 
against loss from litigation expenses, decrees, judgments and awards— 


against you and your customers! 


Sounds simple, doesn’t it?—and it is. And our fees are surprisingly low. Inquiries 
from business men, manufacturers and distributors are most cordially solicited. 


NATIONAL PATENT CORPORATION 


ESTABLISHED 1926 
Ww Oldest and Largest Organization in the United States Offering 
Protection Against Patent Litigation 
135 S. La Salle St., Chicago + 90 West St., New York 
1150 Griswold Street, Detroit 


Industrial Properties 


Subsidiary Companies of UNITED STATES STEEL 
CORPORATION are selling surplus industrial prop- 
erties. These are located in or near Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Birmingham, Duluth, Detroit, Cleve- 
land, Boston, New York, Los Angeles, Portland 
(Oregon), and several other industrial centers. 


e If your expansion program contemplates additional sites for manu- 
facturing and distribution, this offering merits your investigation. 
Address: A. C. WILBY, care of 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
SUBSIDIARIES 


208 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


| sible for a truth which no pr: 
_dler is compelled to give the 
of the witnesses suggested i; 
ing by spinners, then by we 
ters and knitters could then 
| garment sellers. They objec: 
labeling goods all the w 
counter, because it would be « 
| and in some cases would ap; 
| Some products, combining \ 
terials, would be cluttered 
| labels. The industry seemed 
that FTC should first establish 
tions for thread and yarn makers. ¢ 
| rule for succeeding branches step } 
| step. How rules could be formulated ; 
cover imports was not clear. 

It is agreed all around that unle 
truth-in-fabric rules are set uj 
commission, congress will pass a lon 
threatened law, which necessarily wo, 
be inflexible and would work hardsh: 

| on many lines of the industry. Rayo 

| being acted upon first because the \ 
ume and the abuses are extensive. Othe 
textiles will be regulated in turn. 


Ready Laundry Drive 


Owners hear market survey 
report outlining past errors 
and present necessities for 
new advertising drive. 


INSTEAD of participating in the sche 
uled battle royal over a proposed 1 
tional cooperative advertising campaig 
laundryowners who trekked to Clevelar 
last week to their annual show ended up 
singing “For Auld Lang Syne.” ; 


strategically refused either to fight ort 
argue their cause; instead they intr 
duced representatives of Batten, Bart 
Durstine & Osborn, advertising agen 
who talked for two hours, rapid-fire a 
in relays, and told the assembled |. 
dryowners more startling facts ab 
laundry service—who buys it and why 
than many of them had learned in 
lifetime. 

B.B.D.O. was on the program to « 
= a laundry market survey, conduct 
y the firm during the past twel 
months, and to assure the delegates th: 
no national advertising was conten 
plated (1) until the laundry industr 
sets up a marketing structure, simp 
fying the nomenclature for its var! 


pricing, and (2) until a 13-week ts 
campaign, now being considered 


completed. 

The market survey suggested one rei 
son for the failure of the laundry 
dustry’s earlier attempt at nation 
cooperative advertising in 1927-31. 4 


sold in Chicago as Hydro, in Cincinns 


Proponents of national advertising 


services and standardizing methods 0! 


either northern or southern Ohio, » 


that time as well as today one of the 
most popular of laundry services, damp 
wash with flatwork ironed, was being 
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Underwood & Unacrwood 
AT BUSINESS SHOW—One of the 1,500 
exhibits of modern office equipment to be 
shown next week at the National Business 
Show in New York’s Commerce Hall is this 
non-kinkable wire for desk telephones. Re- 
cently introduced (BW—Jun5’37,p39) the 
“Extensicord” has the conductors wrapped 
around an elastic core in such a way that 
the completed cord will extend to twice its 
normal length and return without kinking. 


as Thrifty, in Kansas City as Damp 
Wash (which name is naturally con- 
fused with straight wet wash), and 
under a score more of names in various 
parts of the country. If necessary, new 
names for services will be coined, 
easily understood by the consumers. 

It was pointed out to the laundry- 
owners that while practically all their 
advertising in the past has been directed 
at the prestige group (over $2000 an- 
nual income), the most important mar- 
ket, actually and potentially, is the wage 
tarner group, for 70% of the household 
washing machines sold last year through 
GMAC financing were to homes without 
telephones. Three-quarters of present 
laundry customers think that their bills 
are too high, and about 90% of those 
housewives owning washing machines 
have no idea what it costs them to wash 
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at home, nor do they know about the cost 
of competitive (damp ‘wash) laundry 
service. Main conclusion was that damp 
wash is the best bet to merchandise. 

Delegates to the convention formally 
approved the change of name from 
Laundryowners National Association to 
American Institute of Laundering. O. 
L. Roach, Danville, Va., will be first 
head of the newly named association. 

Evidence of the trend of the laundry 
industry toward diversification was seen 
in manufacturers’ exhibits consisting of 
many dry cleaning systems, furriers’ sys- 
tems of fur cleaning, fur storage vaults 
and fumigation systems, rug cleaning, 
and hat renovating machinery. 


Fashion note: nine out of ten laundry- | Best Sellers 


owners wore soft collar attached shirts— 
the same kind of shirts which were 
upon their introduction not so long ago, 
soundly condemned by the laundry in- 
dustry because of the probable effect on 
the volume of starched collars. A Jaun- 
dryowner who dared wear a collar at- 
tached shirt at that time was looked 
upon as a traitor. Today, although the 
starched collar is no longer considered 
important, laundries are enjoying the 
greatest shirt volume in history. 


Over Radio Ad Hurdle 


Small local advertisers buy 
time on a big-name program 
that’s syndicated for them. 


THE small local advertiser has a tough 
hurdle to take when he tries to use aie 
as an advertising medium. His budget's 
hardly big enough for him to buy time 
on a large station, or to buy top-notch 
talent for his show. And he gets plenty 
of competition from the big shows with 
their big names on the big networks. 
Last summer the Redfield-Johnstone 
advertising agency, of New York, 
thought up a scheme whereby the small 
advertiser might have just as good a 
chance to gain attention on the air as any 
big advertiser—and cheaply, too. What 
they did was to sign om couple of big 
names, take time on a big network, and 
start sending salesmen out to syndicate 
the program to local advertisers. 
The first syndicated radio program 
went on the air last Sunday, over the 
Mutual Broadcasting System, at 6 p.m. 
New York time. Called “Thirty Min- 
utes from Hollywood,” it will run for 
26 weeks, featuring George Jessel, 
comedian, and his wife, Norma Tal- 
madge. There will be jokes by Mr. 
Jessel, music by Tommy Tucker's orches- 
tra, interviews with Hollywood stylists 
by Miss Talmadge, and a guest star 
thrown in for good measure every week. 
The show has 40 sponsors now. With 
72 stations available on the Mutual net- 
work, that means there’s room for 30 
more. Crawford Clothes have the New 
York outlet, the Hyde Park Brewers 


@ Succulent vegetables, fresh 
meats, creamy dairy products, 
juicy ripe fruits ...tons of per- 
ishable foods speed east over 
the Erie in refrigerator cars. 


Green lights send the trains 
roaring down the main line. 
It's “clear-block” all the way, 
and every man on his toes, 
when perishable shipments 
leave western terminals. 


Fast freight handling methods 
and modern refrigerating 
equipment combine with 
speed to set a better table 
for eastern housewives, to set 
a higher profit for shippers, 
wholesalers and retailers. 


That's why the Erie is sucha 
vital factor in the movement 
of all perishables to eastern 
markets. 


But whatever you ship, Erie 
will give you the same depend- 
able service, bring you closer 
to your market, cut your ship- 
| ping costs. Call an Erie agent 
and let him show you how. 
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PARADOXICAL as it may sound, the Durez 
mouthpiece on the Ediphone will last indefi- 
nitely without showing signs of wear. Knocks 
and careless handling can never harm the 
finish because it’s an actual part of the piece. 


De LUXE packages without de luxe cost— 
that’s the reason so many manufacturers are 
switching to Durez. The new Dermalure 
cream jars are a standout example of the 
beautiful styling, rich color and “quality” 
appearance secured by using Durez. 


MrRROR surface is only one advantage of 
Durez bell boxes. Using Durez eliminates 
seven production operations... the boxes 
come out of the molding press formed and 
finished, complete even to the shiny surface. 


MILLIONS of rayon dresses are born in Durez 
spinning buckets. In addition to being unaf- 
fected by the chemicals used, Durez buckets 


are light in weight, stainproof... show 


the effects of wear less than m 

e 

For further information about Durez, the hor-prese 
peeneye plastic, and copies of free monthly ‘‘Durez 
ews, write General Plastics Inc., 1110 Walck 

Road, North Tonawanda, New York. 
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| have St. Louis, a furniture company has 
Providence, etc. Each sponsor gets an 
| exclusive outlet in his area, and pays 
_ for the time and talent costs according 
| to the size of his sales area. At that rate, 
the program’s cost per advertiser runs 
all the way from $50 to something over 
$1,000. 
The program, which comes from New 
York, allows 30 seconds at the begin- 
ning, 30 at the end, and 1} minutes 


in the middle for each local s; 
get in his commercial plug. 
It isn’t unlike the Associa: 
program, which ran last year 
Columbia Broadcasting System, 
sponsored by local banks, and ; 
Leopold Stokowski and the P| 
Symphony. Probably it’s the fi 
the small business man has had : 
in on a long-term big-time progr. 
on the same level with the big 


New Products—New processes, new designs; 


new applications of old materials and ideas. 


Notices from various tung oil importers 
agree that the Chinese-Japanese War is 
proving an almost insuperable bar to 
getting China wood oil out of its native 
land. It will be hard for the paint manu- 
facturers to substitute other vegetable 
oils in their varnishes and enamels with- 
out sacrificing hardness and water resist- 
ance and drying speed. Jones-Dabney 
Co., Louisville, is finding another way 
out of the difficulty with its resin, “Syn- 
tex H-4." Cooked with linseed oil and 
a Bakelite resin, it is said to produce 
enamel vehicles comparable to China 


_ wood oil varnishes, at nominal costs. 


It appears that one can expect almost 
anything in the way of tradition break- 


| ing when one consider that Coast Fish- 

ing Co., Wilmington, Calif., is discard- 
| ing flat, squarish sardine cans in favor 
| of tall round cans. 


Not. content with 
wrecking one tradition, the packer guil- 


| lotines each little fish before packing 


| him, 


ONE of the drawbacks to continuous 


movie projectors for display use at point 
of sale has been the cost of 35 and 16 
millimeter film, and another the cost of 
the projector itself. Universal Camera 
Corp., 32 W. 23rd St., New York, is 
getting out a new “Univex” continuous 
8-mm. projector which will run a three- 
minute sales film on a translucent screen 
and repeat as long as desired. Robot 
control attached to the inside of a store 
window is available. With this, any 
asserby can start the projector by press- 
ing on the glass; when he walks away 


the projector will stop automatically. 


' MANY manufacturers and retailers, who 


have wanted to use luminescent and ef- 
florescent displays in exposition exhibits 


_and display windows, have been balked 
by the difficulty of securing a reliable 


“black light” source. It has been simple 
enough to collect efflorescent minerals 
or to paint displays with luminescent 
coatings, but it has been hard to make 
them glow in brilliant flashing colors 
without going into unduly complicated 


electrical arrangements. Now, however. 
Science Laboratories, Inc., Cincinnati. js 
getting out the “Sperti Black Lamp 200" 
which will plug into any 110-volt, 60. 
cycle circuit, and will operate in extreme 
heat or cold. The lamp reaches mayi- 
mum efficiency in 15 seconds. 


For some while past, Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, has been furnishing 
its dealers with an unusually potent sell- 
ing tool in its counter cord tester. Tech. 
nique consists of a demonstrator’s thread. 
ing the device with two cords, one com- 
petitive and the other Goodyear "Super. 
twist,” and turning a handcrank until 
one or both cords breaks at an indicated 
degree of stress. Demonstration 

proved so successful a sales clincher 
that a portable tester is now being 


New Jere j ( 

mounted right inside a portfolio for 600 
traveling salesmen. By designing the 
unit in zinc alloy die castings so that all 
nine component parts can be cast 10 
finished form at one shot, the cost of the 
“testing laboratory in a brief case” » 
being materially reduced. 


WHEN one sees the 73 x 19-in. Lucky 
Strike signs on American Tobacco Co 
trucks or glimpses the huge emblems on 
engine tenders as North Western trains 
go rushing by, one may have a hard time 
appreciating that they were applied 5) 
substantially the same method used in 
applying decalcomania transfers to ones 
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nds and Easter eggs in boyhood. 
ranias have been used for years 


ting truck bodies, but they dif- 


q decorat 


| red from the boyhood kind in that they 


‘wally involved the use of a special 
thesive cement anda protective coat of 
‘nish or lacquer after application. Ray- 
er-Consolidated Decalcomania Corp., 
34.10 Jamaica Ave., Jamaica, N. Y., is 


sanufacturing “Durochrome” transfers 


+ of substantially the same synthetic 
aamel materials used in the majority 
¢ modern truck finishes. Only water is 
quired to apply them, the transfer 
ement and protective overcoat having 
heen incorporated in the transfers them- 


selves. 


4 new edition of the “Probator’ com- 
bines stop watch and revolution counter 
‘o make a two-man job into a one-hand 
operation. As imported by Montgomery 
& Co., 129 Crosby St., New York, the 


Business Week 
counter and stop watch start simultane- 
sly when the business end of the in- 
strument is pressed against the end of a 
revolving shaft. When pressure is re- 
eved, both counter and watch can be 
read at a glance. Watch is rewound and 
counter is reset to zero with one turn of 


a milled knob. 


Costs of Price-Fixing 


Macy’s analyzes burden on con- 


sumer. Finds it’s concentrated 
in few lines. 


IN an “analysis of the increase in con- 
sumer costs directly traceable to legal- 
wed ‘price-freezing’ ’ during the month 
of September, R. H. Macy & Co., New 
York department store which is the arch- 
cemy of price-fixing legislation, this 
week reported that major price-fixing 
S still largely confined to a compara- 
ely few manufacturers in the cos- 
metic, drug, liquor and publishing fields. 
However, just recently 12 radio manu- 
facturers, three electric refrigerator 
makers, and several other electric ap- 
puance manufacturers issued fair-trade 
contracts in New York. 


Add to Price-Fixed Group 


In September, though, according to 
Macy's report, 74 trade-marked arti- 
‘s were added to the price-fixed grou 
~30 miscellaneous manufactured speci- 
ues, five liquor, seven cosmetics, seven 
trade-marked patent medicine products, 
ind 25 books. Even at that, 990% of 


P in the air? Have you just about 
given up hope of finding in one 
material a combination of properties 
to match your specifications? Why not 
try Synthane Bakelite-laminated? 


Try Synthane, for unlike materials 
which have only a few advantages, 
Synthane possesses a combination 
of many desirable properties — phys- 
ical, mechanical, electrical and chemi- 
cal which can be altered to suit your 
individual needs. It is a uniformly 


THIS HAS ITP 
Main drive pinions for great 
Marion Shovels are Synthane, 
because SYNTHANE is non 
metallic, quiet, absorbs 
shocks, has high impact 
strength and long life. 


dense, solid material. Tough, strong, 
light in weight. It is one of the most 
effective electrical insulators; chemic- 


ally inert, corrosion resistant. Easily 
machined by standard shop methods. 
The uses for Synthane are legion. 
We strongly urge you to learn about 
the versatility of Synthane, Send 
for our not-too-technical booklet tell- 


ing what Synthane is and where 
and how to use it. Synthane Corpora- 
tion, River Road, Oaks, Pennsylvania. 
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56 


the articles on sale at Macy’s are still 
“price-free,” whether they're national 
or brands. 

prove that “the consumer pays 
the bill” for price-fixing, Macy's of- 
fers the fact that, by Sept. 30, 567 
patent medicines in the store cost 15.6% 
more than they did before price-fixing. 
In addition, Macy's reports, there were 
173 liquors up 12.1%, 734 books up 
17.7%. 
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On price-fixed cosmetics, says Macy's, 
the retail consumer pays, over and above 
the retailer's cost, 66.1% of that cost. 
On drugs, it’s 57%, on liquor 55%, 
on miscellaneous specialties 67.2%, on 
price-fixed books 70.6%. 

And what the consumer's doing 
about it, according to Macy's, is this: 
he’s finding out which are the price- 
fixed articles, then asking for their coun- 
terparts, which are “‘price-free.” 


Philip Morris Adds 50% Capacity 


Successfully cracking a tough field, it rushes its Rich- 
mond plant toward completion. Sales are up one-half 
in first six months of year. 


IN Richmond, Va., there is a $700,000 
plant which is being rapidly rushed to 
completion. What with one construction 
delay and another, it may be three 
months yet till the = is ready for 
operation, but when that day comes, it is 
going to be an important date for the 
tobacco industry. 

This $700,000 plant is more im- 
portant than the cost would indicate. It 
represents a 50% increase in the produc- 
tion facilities of Philip Morris & Co., 
Ltd. and Inc., and it is evidence of Mor- 
ris’ success in cracking the toughest pos- 
sible field in America, which nobody has 


cracked since P. Lorillard introduced its 
Old Gold brand a decade ago and made 
it stick in the face of intense advertising 
competition from the big three leaders. 
This month, as Philip Morris tots up 
the figures for the first six months of the 
1937 fiscal year, sales are running 50% 
better than they were in the same period 
a year ago. (And last year Philip Morris 
sold 5,600,000,000 cigarettes, 40% more 
than in 1935, and the biggest gain regis- 
tered in the whole field.) Earnings are 
up again as well. Earnings were $6.88 a 
share for 1936, against $5.80 in 1935. 
The Philip Morris English Blend 


DESIGNERS - BUILDERS - PRODUCERS - MANUFACTURERS 


DISTRIBUTORS 


* OPERATORS 


The Wood Preserving Corporation 


FIRST GAS PURIFICATION PLANT TO USE NEW PATENTED KOPPERS PHENOLATE PROCESS 
—Erected by the Koppers Company, Engineering and Construction Division, 
this plant began operations in August, 1936, for the Standard Oil Company of 
California at El Segundo, producing as a final product, large quantities of sul- 
phuric acid from formerly wasted materials. The first plant of this type in the 
East is operated by the Atlantic Refining Company’s Philadelphia Refinery; it 
was designed to recover 95 per cent of the hydrogensulfide from 22,000,000 
cubic feet of refinery still gases a day, at 225 pounds pressure. 


KOPPERS COMPANY 
ENGINEERING AND CONSTRUCTION DIVISION 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


cigarette was first introduced | 
1933. In 1934 the company . 
the biggest profit in its histo: 
000. In 1935 that figure \ 
In 1936 it hit $2,500,000, 
$3,600,000. 

Of course Philip Morris ; 
for the big three cigarette ma: 
to chew their finger-nails 
While it sold its six billion cig 
1936, Camels sold 47 bill Lad 
Strikes 39, Chesterfields 37. Go! 
however, was looking to its els os 
number four brand. Its 1936 siles we; 
only 7 billion, and, while Philip Morr: 
was claiming 50% gains this {all, 0) 
Gold admitted its first big contest )y 
brought gains of only 30%). And w) 
the advertising budgets of the big t 
hovering around the $10,000, atk 
Philip Morris’ new high in advertising 
expense is buttons—$1,500,000. 


Price Policy Helps 


All of which makes the growth of 
Philip Morris even more remark 

From the start Philip Morris has so! 
for 15¢, and its wholesale price has be: 
$6.85 a thousand, while the big | 
have hopped from $5.50 to $6.10, the: 
to the present $6.25. The standard pr 
(Philip Morris is the only leading cig: 
rette manufacturer who has fixed pric 
under the Feld-Crawford Act in N¢ 
York State) and the ample profit margi 
which it allows have consequently : 
Philip Morris dear to the heart of 
dealer, which is one good reason for: 
healthy condition of the company at t! 
present time. 


Philip Morris’ canny advertising his 


done its share. With a budget on 
tenth as big as any in the big thr 
it has concentrated on radio. ‘There, | 
might be able to put on as good a show 
as its wealthy competitors, even it 
couldn’t match them in newspapers an 
magazines. And with the aid of Johor 
Roventini, the dwarf bell-hop who wa 
picked up in the Hotel New Yorker an 
is now on the cigarette ‘payroll for litc 
Philip Morris proceeded to do it. Cur 
rently there are two radio programs— 
one on NBC Tuesday nighis, wit 
Johnny, Russ Morgan’s orchestra, 4 
swing chorus, a feature known as ‘i 
thrill of the week; the other, a dramat 
rogram, on CBS Saturday nights. W 
Roventini’s shrill “Call tor 
Philip Morris” fixed in the nation's car 
Philip Morris will work in a magazine 
campaign again this fall, as well © 
small newspaper ads, to keep the nation 
conscious in those media as we'll. 


Selling to the Doctors 


Further, there’s been Philip Morn 
smart exploitation of its hygroscop' 
agent. A hygroscopic a0 is used 
cigarettes to keep them from drying UP 


Usually it’s glycerine. In Philip Mort 


it's diethylene glycol, for which sciew 
tific tests are cited to show that its 4 
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Statement 


Gets the cash! 


formsthatmaybe machines will do a complete ac- 


Underwood 


Elliott Fisher Ac- required. Under- counting job... maintain your 
counting Machines wood Elliott books in daily balance, keep up-to- 
speed your statements Fisher Account- _ the-minute figure facts constantly 


into the mail-bags ing Machines al- _on tap and produce all the payroll 
right on time for prompt first-of- low each key stroke of the oper- _ records required by the Federal 
themonth delivery. Give your ac- _ator’s fingers to do multiple duty. Social Security Act in one opera- 


counts first chance at debtors’ check No matter what your accounting — tion—in general give you a better, 

books. The early statement usually problem may be let Underwood more economical accounting job. 

gets the cash! Elliott Fisher work out its solution Telephone our nearest Branch or 
Early statements area by-product — with your own accounting organi- _ write for full particulars today. 


of Underwood Elliott Fisher ma- zation. Underwood Elliott Fisher 
chine accounting. In many organi- 
uitions statements are built up day 
oy day by the same key strokes that 
post sales records, customers’ ledg- 
8, control sheets and any special 


Accounting Machine Division, UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
Ae ting Machines... Typewriters... Adding Machines... Carbon Paper, Ribbons and 
other Supplies * One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. + Sales and Service Everywhere 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER SPEEDS THE WORLD'S BUSINESS 
| 


‘aderwood Elliott Fisher makes three com- 

picie lines of accounting machines with a 

wide variety of models in each. Prices are as 
Ww as $700. Every machine is backed by na- 
company-owned service facilities. 


Underwood 


ELLIOTT FISHER ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
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fEma Life Leads in number of 
group policies in force! 


All Forms of 
Group Insurance 
Life Accident 


Sickness ¢ Pension 


Through our trained Group Repre- 
sentatives we are equipped to 
analyze your employee's social prob- 
lems and recommend the proper 
plan for your organization. 


48TNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Founded in 1850 Hartford, Connecticut 


COAST-TO-COAST CLAIM SERVICE 


HOW WIN SALES 


Told in FREE 


Book: 


Methods Used by 
5000 Firms 


@ This informative book tells how 
more than 5000 firms have used 
Autopoint pencils to strengthen 
goodwill and increase sales. Gives 
proved sales plans! Explains why 
Autopoint is the better pencil for 
sales promotion. Nationally adver- 
tised retail value. Continues for years 
to benefit the giver because its 
simple sturdy mechanism always 
works. Has only two moving parts. 
Also famous Grip-Tite Tip that never 
lets lead wobble or drop out. Write 
today for samples and free book, 
“The Human Side of Sales Strategy.” 


The Better Pencil 


Autopoint Company, Dept, BW-10, 1801 Foster Avenue 
Chicago, 
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better hygroscopic agent than glycerine 
and causes less throat irritation. Philip 


| Morris runs copy in medical journals to 


tell about this. The general public hears 
nothing about diethylene glycol, but 
Philip Morris still assiduously sells to 
the nation’s doctors and in that way 
figures it's indirectly selling the doctor's 
patients, too. 

In the rise of Philip Morris, the Bond 


| Street tobacco which the company bought 


out last October cannot be ignored. 
Bond Street, still not caught up with its 
demand, has just started to advertise. In 
recent years, too, there’s been the added 


| boost Philip Morris has gotten from be- 
_ ing sold in vending machines along with 


the big three. And, finally, there's the 
fact that the retail price advances of 


_ other brands have narrowed the split be- 


tween them and Philip Morris. 


Ross to Bonneville 


Founder of Seattle’s municipal 
electric system resigns SEC 
post to head Northwest power 
project. 


A BIG, quiet man, who has been an 
ardent public advocate for 
close to 35 years, has been named by 
President Roosevelt to head the federal 
government's big Bonneville Dam proj- 
ect. He is James Delmage Ross, elec- 
trical engineer, member of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, and staunch 
supporter of the New Deal’s “yardstick” 
electric rates. 

Ross, who was practically mother and 
father to the Seattle municip*! -.cctric 
system for the 30 years from 1° *4 until 
he went to Washington, undertaxcs what 
many believe is a thankless job. Bonne- 
ville, with beaucoup kilowatts, is to sup- 
ply a market which some critics call non- 
existent and others class as problematical. 
The task to which he must set himself is 
finding—or creating—a market which 
four state and national surveys have 
located only in the vaguest way (BW’— 
Mar6'37,p45). 

There is no certainty that the public 
utility companies of the Northwest will 
find it easy to live with the new Bonne- 
ville chief; he will, with Washington's 
blessing, strive to create a gigantic pub- 
lic power pool around the Bonneville 
and Grand Coulee projects. But utility 
executives, as a group, would rather have 
him in the Northwest than sitting with 
the SEC. 

The SEC, after the first of the year, 
will administer the famous “death sen- 
tence” in the Public Utility Act of 1935. 
The utility industry doesn’t know who 
will replace Ross on the commission (or 
who will fill the vacancy left by James 
M. Landis’ resignation), but it is pretty 
confident that new appointees won't be 
any less friendly to private ownership 
than Ross. 


Under « 

BONNEVILLE’S BOSS—An ardent ayo 
cate of public ownership of utilities \ 
James Delmage Ross, Securities and fy 
change Commissioner named hy Preside; 
Roosevelt to decide what will be dom 
with the power generated by vast Bonne 
ville Dam on the Columbia River, 


Engineer Ross, in turn, was never 
happy with the SEC. He wanted to g 
back to his job in Seattle, and Seattle 
wanted him back. Approaching the a 
of 66, he wanted to get out of the silk 
hat and boiled-shirt society of Washing 
ton and back to the Pacific Northwe 
where he had spent almost his entire 
active career. 

It had been known for a year or more 
that he would leave Washington any 
time the President would accept his 
resignation. So, when the Roosevelt en 
tourage got out in the Northwest, friend 
of the engineer placarded: “We wan 
Ross.” The President now has accede 

With the Bonneville job filled, the 
two vacancies on the SEC will! continug 
to focus considerable interest. Guessing 
is split as to whether the President » 
chose from inside or outside the com 
mission. Two names of outsiders men 
tioned are Jerome N. Frank, lawyer, wi 
has served with both the Interior and 
Agriculture departments, and Frank ( 
Shaughnessy, president of the San Frat 
cisco Stock Exchange. 


U. S. Aids Easy Money 


New financing plans of Trea 
ury will increase excess 
serves of member banks. 


Easy money is still the keystone ° 
Treasury and Federal Reserve polici 
The new financing plans of the Treast 
make this clear—not that Sec. Morge® 
thau, by refraining from new cash > 
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Periodically the crack liner goes into 
dry-dock. Her hull is inspected — 
scraped and repainted perhaps — to 
make sure there is nothing to im- 
pede her speed, impair her sea- 
worthiness, threaten her capacity for 
top-notch service. 

So, too, is eternal vigilance the 
price of supremacy on the high seas 
of industry. Frequent review of oper- 
ating facilities, methods and mate- 
rials is important. For “something 
better” is always bobbing up—such 
as irons and steels of improved 
performance. 

In practically every industry using 
ferrous materials, Molybdenum irons 
and steels are attaining new high 
qualities. Setting new standards. 
Speeding production—through more 
efficient casting. forging. heat-treat- 
ing. machining. Cutting costs — 
through reducing rejects, saving 
production time, simplifying stock 
inventories. Improving products — 
through grecier strength. lowered 
weight, better service. longer life. 


From steel mill, foundry. factory. 
field and laboratory has come a 
vast accumulation of practical data 
on the economical application of 
Molybdenum irons and steels. It is 
available to interested industrial 
managements. So also is our new 
non-technical book, “Molybdenum 
Today.” Climax Molybdenum Co., 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


X 
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Holding your Own as a 
business executive— 


and made 
easler 
by these books 


THERE is nothing sadder than the cases of star performers in 
production, in sales, accounting, or other departments of business practice, who 
fail to take hold when faced with executive duties and opportunities. The 
problems of analyzing, deciding, planning, and administering involve broad 
fundamentals that, consciously or otherwise, the successful executive uses every 
day. And to provide a comprehensive, adequate treatment of these principles, 
is the purpose of this library. 


THE BUSINESS EXECUTIVES’ LIBRARY 
7 volumes, 54 x 8, 2013 pages, illustrated 


H ERE is a set of books that deals only with the principles and techniques peculiar 
to the successful handling of executive problems in any line of business. Here are 
books that you can use to clarify your conceptions, and make more effective, your 
handling of the problems of thinking, planning and directing—in short, to get a real 
grasp on the reins of successful executive leadership. 


These books give you the seven fundamental principles upon which executive success 
depends: 1. Know yourself wd how to lead others. 2. Know your own business and 
business generally. 3. Know how to organize and manage your own department or an 
entire organization. 4. Know how to budget and forecast and plan for the future. 
5. Know finances and how to make full use of your bank. 6. Know how to talk con- 
vincingly—how to sell your ideas and influence others. 7. Know how to think—how to 
analyze problems and arrive at correct solutions. Step by step this Library takes up 
these basic principles and shows how they may be mastered and applied. 


Subjects covered in the Library 


In these books you will find clear statements on the fundamentals of business organiza- 
tion—good management without friction, lost motion or inefficiency—selection and 
training of men—economics in business—curtailing overhead without loss of efhciencv— 
maintaining self-confidence—raising organization morale, and a host of other subjects 
that are vital to you today. 


10 days’ free examination; small monthly payments 


How the books fit your own individual case may be determined from an examination 
of the books themselves. They will be sent on receipt of the coupon below. Should you 
decide to keep them and employ their many helps, then send only your first small remit- 
tance, and the balance in monthly payments, while you use the books—paying, in all, 
actually less than you would if the books were purchased individually and without the 
installment payment privilege. See how they can serve in aiding your own progress, 
Mail the coupon today. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
330 West 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 


Send me the Business Executives’ Library, 7 volumes, postpaid, for 10 days’ free 
examination. Within 10 days of receipt I will send $1.50, and $2.00 monthly until 
$17.50 is paid, or return the books postpaid, 
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increasing Treasury deposits, thereby i 
creasing required reserves. 
Bills sold after Oct. 25 wil! on) 


in $50,000,000 amounts weekly Pili 
mature on the heavy tax date next \{ wan: ino 
15, and will be employed to retire ‘ hat the - 
turing bills. In other words no are whicl 
money is involved. The Purpose nated. B 
lumping maturities on Mar. 15 js WOU 


eliminate the squeeze that usually tak 
place when there are heavy payments 
taxes. As taxpayers draw checks to : 
account of the Collector of Inter 
Revenue, banks are drained of deposit 
If, simultaneously, the Treasury pum; 


all stocks t 
purchase or 
buy or sé 
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| taxes, the withdrawals are offset 
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| Some $400,000,000 of bills fall due} 
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of the boom of the ‘20s; 
recovery since, it still seems 


ee in Wall Street has re- 
ted in some dismissals. But that’s not 
worst of it. The Securities and Ex- 
ange Commission is on the hunt again. 
Don't be surprised if there’s soon an- 
ther ruling that customers’ men may 


bhe 


- thout approval of a partner of the 
frm. 


would be — from the customers’ 
man. It wou 
lier action of the New York Stock 
Exc Exchange, which adopted a rule requir- 
g a partner in a member firm to accept 
10s sponsibility for all discretionary ac- 
ynts; in short, the partner had to know 
what the C.M. was doing with accounts 
ver which power of attorney was 
ranted. By extending that a bit, the 
utner would be required to know about 
sll stocks the C.M. recommended for 
archase or sale—even though the order 
ro buy or sell were given directly by the 
customer. 


What Ruling Might Do 


_ Such a ruling might result in reorien- 

tion of brokerage practice. It might 

use brokers to draw up an approved 
s of stocks or bonds, outside of which 

stomers’ men might not go in making 
wggestions to clients. 


ict supervision over customers’ men 


fighty recommendations based on hunch 
hearsay. 
The theory of the SEC is that cus- 
tomers’ men are not necessarily com- 
petent by training to give investment ad- 
e. If such a ruling goes through, the 
M. will be reduced essentially to the 
rink of an order taker. 
t of stocks from the partner in charge 
af customers’ men, and his sole discre- 
tion will be the choice of customers to 
hom to make specific recommendations. 
"Many brokerage firms, recognizing the 
shortcomings of the customers’ man 
method of advising clients, have entered 
the investment counsel business and do 
a active job supervising accounts and 
xiginating suggestions to buy and sell 
(BW “—]un12'37,p39). One of the 
atest recruits On an active scale is Jack- 


ne statistical advice of Young Manage- 

ent Corp., an investment counsel or- 
ganization, Jackson & Curtis does not 

charge its clients a fee. 

Mackubin, Legg & Co., of Baltimore, 
which has an extensive research depart- 
ment, has been selling its services to 
xher brokers for some time. 


tes exchanges are required to oversee 
‘xommendations of customers’ men, it 
S possible that this practice of “whole- 
wing” advice may spread. 
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| Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


FIFTH AVE. OFFICE 
Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 
BRUSSELS 


LONDON PARIS 


MAIN OFFICE 
140 Broadway 


MADISON AVE. OFFICE 
Madison Ave. at 60th St. 
ANTWERP 


LIVERPOOL HAVRE 


Condensed Statement, September 30, 1937 


RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and 


Due from Banks and Bankers . 


$ 511,167,649.45 


U. S. Government Obligations ; 530,451,391.54 
Public Securities . . 44,314,572.16 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank ; ow « 7,800,000.00 
Other Securities . 18,907,978.25 
Loans and Bills Purchased ‘ 679,155,536.17 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches. ; 1,751,590.67 
Credits Granted on 24,948,866.18 
Bank Buildings. . 13,323,347.87 
Other Real Estate .. , 466,524.64 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages. 3,074,802.61 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable. 17,181,255.42 
$1,852,543,514.96 
LIABILITIES 

Capital. . . $ 90,000,000.00 

Surplus Fund .. 170,000,000.00 

Undivided Profits. 10,657 ,925.52 
$ 270,657,925.52 
Dividend Payable October 1, 1937 . 2,700,000.00 

Miscellaneous Accounts Payable, Accrued 
Interest, Taxes, etc.. . 19,257 ,869.96 

Acceptances . . $43,766,995.63 

Less: Own Acceptances 

Held for Investment . . 18,818,129.45 
24,948,866.18 

Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 
Foreign Bills . . 5,738,992.00 
Agreements to Repurchase Securities Sold. 1,109,523.00 

Deposits . . $1,508,375,722.92 

Outstanding Checks . 19,754,615.38 
1,528,130,338.30 
$1,852,543,514.96 


Securities carried at $42,401,978.52 in the above Statement are pledged to qualify for 
fiduciary powers, to secure public monies as required by law, and for other purposes. 


WILLIAM C, POTTER, Chairman 


W. PALEN CONWAY, President 


EUGENE W. STETSON, Vice-President 
DIRECTORS 


GEORGE G. ALLEN Director, British- 
American Tobacco Company, Limited, 
and President, Duke Power Company 

W. PALEN CONWAY President 

CHARLES P. COOPER Vice-President 

American Telephone & Telegraph Company 

JOHN W. DAVIS of Davis Polk Wardwell 


Gardiner & Reed 
HENRY W. de FOREST 


ARTHUR C. DORRANCE President, Campbell! 
Soup Company 
EDWARD D. DUFFIELD President, 


The Prudentia! Insurance Company of America 


CHARLES E. DUNLAP President, Berwind- 
White Coal Mining Company 


LEWIS GAWTRY President, 
The Bank for Savings in the City of New York 


ROBERT W. GOELET Rea! Estate 


PHILIP G.GOSSLER Chairman of the Board, 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation 


EUGENE G. GRACE President 
Bethlehem Stee! Corporation 
of Brown Brothers 
Harriman & Co. 

JOHN A. HARTFORD President, The Great 
Atiantic & Pacific Tea Company 

DAVID F. HOUSTON President, The Mutual 
Life insurance Company of New York 


W. A. HARRIMAN 


CORNELIUS F. KELLEY President, 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
FREDERICK P. KEPPEL President, 


arnegie Corporation of New York 

THOMAS W. LAMONT of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
WILLIAM C. POTTER Chairman of the Board 
GEORGE E. ROOSEVELT of Rooseve!t & Son 
EUGENE W.STETSON Vice-President 
CORNELIUS VANDERBILT WHITNEY Banker 
GEORGE WHITNEY of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
L. EOMUND ZACHER President, 
The Travelers Insurance Company 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
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CUSUON 


5,000 feet up, a crack air squadron 
drives in thrilling dips and dives... its 
pilots confident that the infinite effort 
and precision of the makers of their 
wen will protect them against the 
azards of their flight. 


With the same confidence, hundreds 
of leading manufacturers rely on the 
precision and skill of Gaylord craftsmen 
to fashion the boxes that protect their 
against the of modern 

igh-speed transportation. 


This priceless confidence in Gaylord 
Boxes has been won by actual “in action” 
performance made possible by long 
years of effort concentrated on preci- 
sion in every detail . . . an effort which 
has pioneered tougher materials, pro- 
duced superior design and construction, 
and developed the famous Gaylord 
“Margin of Safety.” In short, the con- 
fidence placed in Gaylord precision-built 
boxes by our clients is an unqualified 
endorsement of their remarkable ability 
to deliver their contents with utmost 
safety, economy and satisfaction. 


Investigate Gaylord precision-built 
boxes, both corrugated and solid fibre. 
A sample, made to fit your product and 
your needs, will gladly be submitted 
without obligation. Write today. 


GAYLORD 


CONTAINER 
CORPORATION 


General Offices: 
SAINT LOUIS 
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Turning Point in Foreign Policy 
Application of sanctions or embargo to 


unlikely, but President’s stand indicates we'll jj, 
new international move to hold her to North China 


Has the United States a vigorous new 
foreign policy? Is it going to undertake 
an official boycott against Japan, as the 
aggressor in the Far Eastern conflict? 
Is the Neutrality Act dead? 

These are the questions business men 
asked themselves after the President's 
Chicago speech on foreign affairs. They 
hoped, though they hardly Oey to 
hear the answers in the President's fire- 
side chat over the radio (page 13). 

There was no specific answer, but it is 
significant that the dramatically delivered 
conclusion to the President's talk was de- 
voted to foreign policy, and that it was 
keyed to these thoughts: “Aloofness 
from war is not promoted by unaware- 
ness of war. In a world of mutual sus- 
picions, peace must be affirmatively 
reached for. It cannot just be wished 
for. It cannot just be waited for.” 


President Warns Aggressors 


It is not generally expected that a new 
and more vigorous foreign policy will 
be introduced in the special session of 
Congress which has awe called for 
Nov. 15. But the President has sounded 
a warning to the aggressor nations. In 
retrospect, it is likely to mark something 
of a turning point in United States 
foreign policy. 

The pattern of the new international 
program is beginning to take shape. At 
Nyon, a few weeks -ago, France and 
Great Britain issued an ultimatum to the 
“pirate” of the Mediterranean. Then 
came the invitation to Italy to ——— 
in a conference on the withdrawal of 
volunteers from Spain. Mussolini refused 
the invitation, but politely, and rushed 
more crack troops to Franco. 

Then came the Roosevelt speech in 
Chicago which, so far, only implies a 
stronger United States foreign policy, 
but which has already given Tokyo a 
bad case of the jitters, and given France 
and Britain the courage to take a firmer 
stand in Europe. 


Nine-Power Conference Next 


Next development is expected to be 
the nine-power conference, probably in 
Brussels and probably before the end of 
the month. What can it accomplish ? 

The nine-power treaty dates back to 
1922, when the world was still trying to 
wipe up the mess left by the World 
War. Half a dozen treaties were con- 
cluded in Washington at that time, but 
the one immediately involved in the 
— situation had to do with China. 

ritain, France, Italy, and Japan, with 
the United States, had just come to terms 
on a naval pact and settled down to the 


of preserving their interes 
ina. Japan was holding, a: 
former German SSESSIONS in ty 
Orient, the rich IS provi 
of Shantung. 7 
Before the pact was completed. 3, 
gium, the Netherlands, Portugal , 
China, were called into the conferes 
because all had interests in the Fa; F. 
There were four main provisions 
the agreement drawn up by these pip 
nations. They agreed (1) to respect t 
sovereignty, independence,  territo, 
and administrative integrity of Chi; 
(2) to give China the opportunity » 
develop a stable government: (3) ; 
maintain the principle of equal commer 
cial and industrial opportunity of al! 3 
tions in China; and (4) to refrain from 


taking advantage of conditions in Chin, 


to seek special 

The group 
1922, so there is no precedent by wh 
to judge how they will function, wh; 
they will do. But the agreement p; 


vides for nothing but a conference o 
any breach of the pact, and there is ne 


reason to believe that the other cig! 


members will unite to punish Japan for 
breaking the treaty. The most that car 
be a from the meeting is thi 

asis for settling the controversy: 


some 
in the Far East can be worked out 3 
Brussels, and that the concerted action: 
the seven signatory nations not involve 


in the conflict may stop Japan short of 


complete domination of China 
Will Economic Pressure W ork? 


Can a program of economic pressutt 


end the conflict in the Far East? 
Japan is one of the 
great industrial nations 
of view of raw materials. 
40% of its iron and raw cotton, ar 
,60% of its oil comes from the Unit 
States. This country, with the Brits 
French, and Dutch empires, suppli¢ 
Japan with two-thirds of its iron, % 
of its oil, 86% of its cotton, and 80’ 
of its wool and rubber. 
air-tight embargo on shipments to Jap 


could in a short time bring that county 


to terms. 


There are several reasons to believe 


that no official embargo wil! be 4 


tempted. After the ineffective experienc 


no 


with sanctions in the case of Italy, no 
of the European nations is willing to # 
tempt another economic embargo 00 ! 
official basis. It is practically impos” 


to enforce an embargo on domestic ship 


ments, and an attempt to blockade Jap 
would immediately lead to war 


A boycott is likely to be little moe 
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for itself 


when purchased under the 
% i A steel products company purchased these hardening and drawing 
C. |. T. Equipment Funding Plan furnaces on a fixed amortization plan through C.1.T. 


O THE BUSINESS FIRM faced with the problem 
of replacing out-of-date machinery or interested 
in obtaining additional equipment, the various ways 


of financing the purchase deserve careful study. 


Under the C. I. T. Plan, the machinery or other 


equipment acquired makes operating economies pos- 


sible immediately, while the machinery helps pay for 


itself. The plan provides for fixed amortization over 


a period of several years during the early earning 


life of the equipment. 


The charge for financing the purchase of durable —_A /arge middle-western brewing company purchased this compressor 


oods the C. I. T. way is the lowest generally available by using the C. I. T. Equipment Funding Plan. The charge for this 
4 service is the lowest generally available for similar financing. 


for such purposes. It is less than the total cost of 
foating most small capital issues, and the whole 


peration is much simpler. 


Let us tell you more about the C. I. T. Equipment 


Funding Plan before you conclude arrangements for 


the purchase of new equipment. Or, if you are a 


manufacturer of machinery or other equipment, it 
may be to your interest to suggest the C. I. T. Plan to 


your prospective Customers. 


The booklet ‘Fire Ways to Buy Equipment” describes 
this funding program and compares it with other 


f : 7 C.1.T. has financed the purchase of dry milk machines similar to 
wailable methods of financing equipment. A copy these shown bere. Such equipment, under the C. 1.T. Plan, helps to 


ill be sent upon request. pay its purchase price from the day it is installed. 


COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST INCORPORATED 


A UNIT OF COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST CORPORATION 
Combined capital and surplus over $100,000,000 « One Park Avenue, New York City 


In 1936, more than 20,000 purchasers in 150 different industries funded the purchase of durable goods through C.1.T. 
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All genuine Redipoints 

are the product of 20 

years successful pencil 

manufacture. The Exec- 

utive model is beauti- | 

fully molded in several 

subdued color com- 

binations. The Decagon 

is reasonably priced for 

carrying stamped copy 4 Stewart Non-Climbable Chain Link Wire 
and the Round Barrel Fence and Entrance Gates, surrounding 
model is still lower in your plant, provide complete control over 
price and designed to incoming and outgoing materials, merchan- 
carry imprints of trade- dise, employes and visitors. It assures de- 
marks. pendable, permanent, continuous protection 


against trespass and vandalism. Be ready 
for every contingency . . . fence your prop- 
OW. ed, tea erty today! Call in Stewart engineers or 


write for catalog showing Stewart exclusive 
features. Sales and erection service every- 


if you wish cA the 
dividual names of your The STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Inc. 


prospects and customers. 416 Stewart Block, Cincinnati, O. 
“World's Greatest Fence Builders Since 1886” 


The cost is reasonable. 
t us outline a Redipoint 


BROWN & BIGELOW 


SAINT PAUL «© MINNESOTA 


TO CUT YOUR POWER COSTS-- 
INVEST IN 


HEAT INSULATIONS 


Carey Insulation is the logical 
‘ . starting point for higher efficiency in 

"power plant modernization. Normally, 
. it effects fuel savings that make it an 
| exceptional investment, frequently re- 
_ Paying its entire cost in a year or 


Leading utilities, whose one 
“is POWER which must be produced 
at minimum Cost, recognize this fact 
and are among -the nation’s largest 
users of Carey Insulations. ; 


Profit by Carey’s 50 years insula- 
tion experience. Call ‘the nearest 
Carey Office for survey of your 
plant to determine the possibilities 
for substantially reducing your 
power costs. 


> 


— ASBESTOS — macnesia 

Roofiag Flooring . . Insulations . Roof Coatings and Cements 
_ Waterproofing Materials... Expansion Joint... Asbestos Poper and Miliboard © 
THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY +: _ Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Dependable Products | 3 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES \ 


tempted by the United Sta: 
of Germany and, yg it 
_ ously into imports of ; 
| lines, there has been a ne: 
| imports of German goods i; 
years. The German foreiy: 
restriction on imports of | 
| goods has had far more t: 


It has been 
| 


| Exporters’ Opinions 


Business Week has 
_ opinion of a selected group 
particularly interested in 
trade aspect of the various 
place Japan under econon 
Almost without exception, thc 
pressed a doubt that any 
official embargo would 
Washington, expected mor 
pressure than can be exert 
present Neutrality Act 
mediately, explained that the 
cafrying on whatever business 
had with the Orient on 
carry” basis. 

There is no way of knowing 
what is going to develop abr 
what the United States intends to 
shape international policies. In vie 
developments: i in the major capitals 
ing the last six months, and in the 


from its special contacts abroad, ther 
reason to believe that Washington . 
London are stiffening their policies 1 
with the idea of freezing current : 
quests rather than of bringing abou 
return to the 1930 status quo 


Effect in Far East 


In the Far East, this would 
Japan would be ‘compelled 
any idea of establishing an auton 
area around Shanghai. The 
Japan of China’s five nothern prov 
—as well as Manchukuo—would 
tacitly admitted. In the Yangtze va 
the enormous investments of the Bri 
Americans, French, and Germans 
be protected. In this industrial hear 
China, the Chinese would be all 
to carry out their recently successful p 
gram of unifying and industrials 
their country. If, in the future, 
tories lost since 1931, it would not 


Japan, in the meantime, would ha 
hands full developing the new © egio 
In Europe, Britain and France 


left to deal with Spain. They maj 


| erate a Franco victory if, 
complished, Rome agrees to witha 


completely from all Spanish territor 


and gets recognition of her 


empire. In this way faces will be 
all around. It’s not a program of 
tice in the light of the treaties “mad 
the last 


threatens to get continually wor 


some much firmer stand is not tak 


of information reaching Busines 


could contest Japan’s hold on the te 


please most of the rest of the wor 


€; it’s just a policy of ma 
ing the best of a bad situation W! 
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States makes new 


Business Abroad 


Japanese import restrictions become effective. United 
regulations 
exported profits. Canada watches Hepburn’s pro- 
gram for controlled labor conditions. 


covering tax on 


mx markets abroad continued to be unsettled this week, but some commodities 
wed signs of having touched bottom. London still looks for forced liquidation 
, few lines. The better political outlook in France has temporarily strengthened 
franc. The German foreign trade outlook is clouded by the continued success 

F the United States’ reciprocal trade program, from the benefits of which Germany 


excluded. Japan's uninterrupted vic- 
ses in North China suggest that To- 
| may be willing, if sufficiently 
ressed by the 9-power treaty signatories, 
y stop her southward drive at the Yel- 


w river. 


reat Britain 


Outlook good in spite of bad 
market. Rome worries London. 


oon (Cable)—Markets are still 
sak, but a rumor that at least a part of 
ess commodity groups have touched bot- 
id, there n is widely accepted. Mussolini's re- 
ngton ; al to attend a 3-power conference on 
licies n in has undoubtedly disturbed an im- 
tant section of the British public 
ch is convinced that Britain and 


g abou 
ince must be firm in their dealings 
h Rome if they are to accomplish 
hing. 

mean Time, on the other hand, works in 


e uuin’s favor for it allows the British 
tonomas increase their strength, and presum- 
y it adds to Italian embarrassment. 
\ative uprisings in Ethiopia are a worry 
Rome, and so is the possibility of a 


ze va lifference with Germany on Japan. 
e Brit There is some feeling here that Berlin 
ns ¥ s secretly helping China, where Ger- 
| heart many surely has a larger trade stake than 
all Japan. 
ssful p The general outlook for business 
ial till good, in spite of the unfavorable 
ure, t ket. Early October reports indicate 
the ter it some of the September slack is be- 
not gtaken up. Coast resorts report that 
e wor “y are doing a much better business 
have in is usual at this time of year. 
France 


vithde Election victories of moderates 
revives business confidence. 


‘ARIS (Wireless)—The elections last 
of sunday have created a distinctly better 
made n¢ in French business circles. The 
of mmunists have gained only one seat, 
, whid ich means that the moderate elements 
yorse France are making their influence 
+ taken. The franc is already stronger, and 


further gains can be expected later in 
the week. There has even been talk of 
repatriation of French funds, but it is 
doubtful if this movement will make 
much headway until the government has 
proved that it will deal firmly with labor 
crises which are expected to develop 
in a number of industries during the 
winter. 

Negotiations with Italy will con- 
tinue, in spite of the unfavorable reply 
of Mussolini to the French and British 
invitation to attend a 3-power conference 
on Spain. France and Britain will move 
cautiously. 

Negotiations started some time ago 
in Prague and Bucharest to strengthen 
French ties with Central Europe are con- 
tinuing in Paris, this time with the 
Yugoslavs. 


Soviet Union 


Production recovers in  post- 
purge drive. Output approaches 
Plan quotas. 


Moscow (Cable)—A few weeks ago, 
Soviet ofhcials were smarting under 
the quips of foreign correspondents 
who reported to their home news- 
paper that “creeping paralysis in 
Soviet industry is seriously affecting 
the fulfillment of the second Five- 
Year Plan.” Figures released on Oct. 
10 show that industry is beginning to 
make up for the losses suffered during 
the purge. 

Compared with Aug. 10, when dis- 
organization due to the purge was at 
a peak, a sharp increase in output in 
key industries has taken place. While 
still 86 below its planned daily out- 

ut, the metallurgical industry has 
oad its output 15° since August. 
Automobile production now stands at 
levels prescribed in the Plan. The coal 
industry is also showing remarkable 
gains. Within a few wecks it is ex- 
es to overcome its present 12% lag 

hind planned output. 

Whether or not industry will be 
able to make up all of the losses 
suffered this summer, output will ap- 
proach the levels set for it and will 
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With the Help of 
MALLORY ... 


Neon Signs now 
Tour the Streets 


Neon signs that line the streets flash their 
buy ing messages with the assistance of 
specially designed Mallory Vibrators. Neon 
signs that move about the streets . .. mounted 
on trucks or commercial cars... likewise 


depend on these products of Mallory genius. 


In new uses — or in familiar applications — 
Malk Vibrators set new standards for 
long life and reliability of operation. 


That's why— for example — two out of three 
automobile radio receivers are equipped with 
Mallory made Vibrators. 


P. R. MALLORY & CO., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 
Cable Address—Peimalio 


PARTS FOR RADIO, ELECTRICAL, 
AUTOMOTIVE AND INDUSTRIAL FIELDS 


— 


AIR EXPRESS 


THE FASTEST WAY TO SHIP 


RAriway EXPRESS 


MINUTE 

2500 miles over- eer 
night. Double receipts. 

Careful, intelligent handling. Low cost. 
Day and night service to 220 cities and 
all points between in the United States 
and Canada. Direct to 32 Latin-American 
countries, Honolulu and the Far East. 
For service or schedules, phone any 
RAILWAY EXPRESS office. Ask for 
AIR EXPRESS DIVISION. 
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| show striking gains over the figures 


under way. 
Output 

Item 1932 
Pig iron (millions of tons) 6.2 
Steel 5.9 
Coal 3 64.6 
Automobiles (units). . 25,000 


1937 
16.0 
20.0 

150.0 
195,000 


Germany 


| Washington's “black list.” 


Reich pushes self sufficiency 
program, resents Washing- 
ton’s trade “conquests.” 


BERLIN (Cable) — Business _ leaders 
gained some confidence from the 
quieter tone of European international 
affairs this week, but even the isolated 
Berlin Bourse is beginning to feel the 
psychological pressure from the de- 
cline in Wall Street and European mar- 
ket centers. 

There is no letup in the program to 
make Germany self-sufficient as the best 
means of preparing for self defense. 
Government steel works, decreed for 
the districts where there is low grade 
ores which heretofore have not been 
exploited, are being rushed. Workers’ 
settlements must be built with the 
plants, and one has already been com- 
pleted. 

Germany’s “encirclement com- 
plex” has ee fresh nourishment in 
the United States commercial policy. 
Disregarding specific political-economic 
causes preventing the conclusion of a 
satisfactory German-American _ trade 
agreement, the German press charges 
with malicious designs to 
stymie German foreign trade, especially 


_in Europe and South America. 


Germany is automatically banned 
from all most-favored-nation conces- 
sions by being—with Australia—on 
A United 
States-Czechoslovakian trade pact will 
hit Germany seriously because Czecho- 
slovakia produces so many lines of 
goods competing with Germany. It is 
alleged that the United States is favor- 
ing the Western democracies by trade 
advantages, while in South America it, 
is planning on blocking German trade 
in Chile and Colombia as it has in 
Brazil. 


Canada 


Business continues to improve 
in spite of bad market. Hep- 
burn’s Ontario victory studied. 


Orrawa—Canadian business leaders 
survey the current stock market trend 
without finding it a barometric indica- 


_ tion of business prospects. Their confi- 
_dence in continued business improve- 


ment remains unshaken despite the 
“pause” which is more noticeable in the 
United States than in Canada. Dividends 
paid by Canadian companies this month 


will approximate $20,000,000. 
with $16,000,000 in Oct, 

Several important compan 

extra dividends. Dividend 

1937 are expected to reac!) 
high above $300,000,000. The nem 
peak was $284,000,000 19%. 
year payments approximate! $2699 
000. 

The Hepburn Victory in 
week's Ontario election is expecte 
produce certain politico-economic re 
reflecting directly and indirectly o9 4 
tario industry and eventually op 
general economic interest of the 
try. Stability in industrial labor op 
tions was an avowed aim of Prep 
Hepburn, and industrialists who , 
ported his return to office expect it 
result. Hepburn himself believe 
assurance of controlled labor conditig 
will attract more American branch ply 
to the province. 

Friends of Mr. Hepburn believe 


has federal ambitions and that he oa 


seek, in the next 18 months, to m 
his weight felt in Dominion affairs, 
the other hand, his success is rega 
as an incentive to activity by eleme 
apprehensive of a fascist trend in ( 
dian politics. Proposals already are 
ing made for an alliance between ly 
and agriculture for the purpose of cou 
teracting alleged capitalist influenc 
government affairs. The implicatior 
that some kind of nationalist party 
be formed with the support of agr 
ture and labor having as its 
policy substantial reforms in 
talist system. 

Actually Hepburn’s victory was 
more to his very favorable governs 
record and his superior campaigr 
ability than to any outstanding pol: 
provincial or federal significance 

Unemployment insurance 
Ontario will a“ one of the major re 
of Hepburn’s return to office. In 
election campaign, he promised t 
troduce legislation next session pr 
ing for this. A federal unemployn 
insurance measure was passed in 
and subsequently held by the cour's 
be outside Dominion jurisdiction 

Election broadcasting be: 
jected to further restriction before 
other election campaign takes pls 
Severe criticism has resulted from ' 


extent to which broadcast facilities we" 


monopolized by party campaigners 0: 
month before Oct. 6. Canadian Br 
casting Corporation recognized the ! 
of the criticism and had povwe' 


remedy the cause but to have done s 


would have brought it the enmit 
private radio stations with which © 
sires cordial relations. . 
Long distance Ea business 

of Montreal reached a new peas 
month with nearly 9,000 calls in one 
and Bell Telephone Co. of Canact 
installing new toll traffic facilities. | 
Montreal-Toronto circuit, with 4 © 
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Scene from “Two = 


omen in Search of ie 


NEW SOUND FILM 


at Order,” sound-on- 


= movie produced for 
+ Dictaphone Corpora- 
« by Caravel Films, 

, New York City 


Salesmen grudgingly /et in for five min- 
utes... or salesmen invited in to tell the complete story. What 
a difference! Yet Dictaphone men actually do get invited in 
with the new sound-on-film movie, ““Two Salesmen in Search 
of an Order.” 


This excellent example of modern sales methods is used in 
various ways. It trains Dictaphone salesmen by contrastin 
effective with irritating methods, and by spotlighting the ade 
vantages of Dictaphone. Many requests come from sales 
executives for showings to their sales forces... and orders for 
Dictaphones result. The film sidesteps a prospect's hesitation 
about permitting an actual machine to be brought into his office 

. entertains him while it tells 

him more than the Dictaphone 

could tell about itself. 

Results? They have 

exceeded optimistic 
expectations. 


MAKE SURE OF 
THEATER-QUALITY 
REPRODUCTION 


Theater sound clarity 
and picture brilliance 
are essential for best 
results from any sound 
movie. Solve that 
problem by using Filmo- 
sound projectors. Dicta- 


Filmosound 138——-a compact, con- 
venient, single-case outfit for theater- 
quality sound-on-film presentation 


L ‘MAKES SALES 


phone, Libby-Owens-Ford, Squibb, Buick, Chrysler, Ford 
General Motors, and hundreds of others make Filmosound 
presentation of industrial talkies an important part of their 
sales and sales training work. 


ANY SALES STORY MORE EFFECTIVE 


Engineering features given gripping interest . . . merchandis- 
ing plans shown at work in dealers’ stores . . . demonstrations 
impossible because of time, season, or distance made a living 
reality right in the prospect's office . . . these and many other 
tough problems are being solved by “talkies.” 

Give your sales force this “key” for getting in... this modern 
sales tool with which your most inexperienced man can make 
a perfect presentation, never forgetting or fumbling a point— 
a sound-on-film movie and Filmosound. 


Start by Reading “SHOWMANSHIP, Today's Formula for Selling” 
This booklet for executives gives the complete story of mod- 

ern industrial talkies—how they round out selling strategy, 

the manner in which a wide variety of companies use them, 

and how to go about making a sales-building film. Act—by 

mailing the coupon. 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 

1816 Larchmont Avenue 

Chicago, Illinois 

Please mail a copy of Showmanship to: 


Company 
Address 


world's 


largest manufacturers of 
studios of Hollywood and the 
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A TOWER OF STRENGTH 


4 


FIFTH AVENUE 


57TH ST., AT MADISON AVENUE 


BANKERS TRUST 
COMPANY 
NEW YORK -+- LONDON 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


average of approximately 1,200 calls, is 
among the busiest loops on the conti- 
nent. 

The cost of living index for Sep- 
tember was 3% over last year and 9% 
over 1933, but the figure declined to 
83.4 for September from 83.6 for Au- 
gust, with the food index dropping from 
79.1 to 78.3 mainly owing to lower 
| prices on vegetables and meats. 


Far East 


Boycott of Nippon really up to 
the women. Import restrictions 
hurt cotton, boost oil business. 


THE outlook for business in the Far East 
is not bright, though some industries 
continue to receive large orders with 
adequate credit arrangements. 

In Japan, this country’s largest 
Oriental market, the future is clouded 
by the threat of a boycott in this country 
against Japanese goods, by the restric- 
tions which Tokyo has imposed on all 
imports, and by the uncertainty of a 
Sino-Japanese settlement. 

Talk of a boycott in the United States 
| has developed rapidly since the Presi- 
dent's Chicago speech, but there is small 
evidence that it will go much further 
than did the boycott of Nazi Germany. 
Major Japanese import is raw silk, ship- 
ments of which so far this year have 
been only 2% smaller than in 1936. 
Prices also are lower. 

The hosiery industry absorbed 
73% of all silk imports in July and 
August, which shows that the responsi- 
bility for carrying out an economic boy- 
| cott of Japan rests with American 

women. The United States buys about 

| 85% of Japan’s silk exports, and these 
| incoming shipments fill between 809% 
/ and 90% of all our needs. Balance of 
| the incoming silk comes from China 
(which cannot meet delivery demands 
with any surety today), Italy and 
France. 

The United States imported $103,000,- 
000 of silk last year. The inroads made 
by rayon, however, are evident when 
imports a few years ago are studied. In 
1929, silk imports amounted to more 
than $427,000,000, and the amount com- 
ing into the country each year between 
1924-28 averaged nearly $375,000,000. 
Japan has already suffered from the loss 
or a major market, and would not be 
humbled by any efforts here to cut off 
the remainder of this business. 

Some consumer opposition has 
developed toward other Japanese goods 
—chain store novelties, textiles, and 
glassware. Buyers are placing new busi- 
ness cautiously and watching closely for 
further evidences of customer opposition 
to Japanese products. In the case of 
most novelty lines, Germany and Czecho- 


slovakia have been main com- 
petitors, with Czechoslovakia getting a 
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Tax on Exported 
Profits 


The United States levies a 10° ta, 
on all dividends and protis paid 
abroad to non-resident individys| 
But there is a special provision 
affecting Canadians importantly — 
that aliens residing in contiguous 
countries will pay only a 5° tax 

A new convention has just beep 
announced by the Treasury t cover 
cases where other foreigners hay. 
withdrawn their United States’ progr, 
through Canada in order to secure 
the lower (5%) rate. 

An American corporation, for jp 
stance, may declare a dividend pay 
able to A, a New York broker, who 
is the owner of record so far as the 
corporation is concerned. The New 
York broker in turn pays the divi. 
dend to B, a Canadian broker, who 
is the record owner so far as A is 
concerned. B then pays 50° of the 
dividend to C, a Canadian resident, 
and 50% to D, a resident of Fng. 
land. The 50% going to D is not 
entitled to the benefit of the Con- 
vention, namely the 5% rate. The 
question therefore is how the United 
States can be certain of obtaining 
the 10% tax on the 50% of the 
dividend going to D. 

To stop this leak, Washington for 
a time considered withholding the 
full 10% tax until Canadian recipi- 
ents of the exported funds proved 
their residence and collected a 5% 
refund. The plan actually adopted 
provides for the withholding of 5% 
on all payments to Canada. Dupli- 
cates of the withholding returns filed 
by the United States withholding 
agents are to be transmitted to the 
Canadian government which then re- 
quires every Canadian recipient of 
funds to file a special tax return 
Brokers are forced to show to whom 
they have transmitted funds, and in 
cases where these recipients live out- 
side Canada, to withhold another 
5% of tax, which is then paid to 
the United States Treasury. 


good deal of business which former 

went to Germany. Japan's new impor 
restrictions must be in operation for 

time before the United States can & 
certain what the effect will be on out 
trade (BW—Oct9’37,p52). The 
clusion of all luxury imports will affect 
only a small volume of business, ¢s! 
mated by American authorities in Toky 
at not more than $2,000,000. 

Cotton imports will be smaller. A 
complete prohibition decreed in cat 
September has been modified to allo» 
imports up to Dec. 1 worth ¥50,000," 
(about $14,500,000). At current pric 
this would buy a little more than 3° 
000 bales. It was to be spent at the ra! 
of ¥10,000,000 in September, ¥ 50,00 
000 in October, and ¥10,000,000 
November, but only two-thirds 1s 
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1. for new cotton supplies. The bal- 
» jg to be used for payment of out- 
adie accounts on cotton already pur- 
ced, Also, this quota is to cover all 
‘on imports in Japan, which means | 
. the United States is not likely o | 
, orders for more than 150,000 bales, 
h is considerably below the amount 
sht during this period last year. 
On the other hand, Japan is placing 
»ysually heavy orders for shipments otf 
and is likely to extend this business 
other lines such as metals and ma- 
aery necessary for the munitions in- 


stries. 
Japan’s rayon industry is gee 
> at capacity and new demands are 
vely to be placed on it. Wool imports 
e being curtailed and weavers are be- 
. forced to mix rayon in materials 
nerever possible to save both cotton 
wool (BW”—Sep18’37, p64). 


atin America 
Brazil restrictions lifted. Argen- 
tine foreign trade in new shifts. 
New radio program will feature 
Latin America. 


Brazilian exchange restrictions, 
imposed without explanation a week ago 
bW’—Oct9’37,p56), have been with- 
awn again after being in force only | 
four days. 

ln contrast with this apparently un- 
fworable financial picture, the Institute 
of International Finance (New York) 
hus just completed a study of Brazilian 
faances and the foreign debt, which 
yrives at the conclusion that Rio de 
intiro is NOW iM a position to increase 
ne limited payments that it has been 
mking on its foreign debt. 

According to the survey, the Bank of 
Bazil acquired for its own purposes 
ind those of the government $77,700,- 

in foreign exchange in 1935 and 
997,000,000 in 1936. Requirements | 
for the payment of debt service charges | 
ind liquidation of commercial payments 
urears totaled about $45,000,000 in 
3S and $56,000,000 in 1936 and will 
imount to $57,000,000 in 1937. 

Argentina’s new president wil! 
uke ofhce in November and it is ex- 
ted in Buenos Aires that a special 
esion of congress will be called al- 
mst immediately to take up, among 
her things, the budget. Few govern- 
ment policies are expected to change 
mder the new administration. Tax ad- | 
mnstration will be simplified; there | 
nll be new measures to develop some 
t the outlying regions of the country; 
nore railroads may come under govern- 
ment control; cooperative activities by 
reducers will be encouraged ; and large | 
spenditures for highways and public 
orks will be continued, though budgets 
nll be balanced. 

The foreign trade breakdown | 
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Opener 


for American Manufacturers 
selling in England 


THE UNITED STATES has a population of 
128,000,000.* The “Saturday Evening Post” 
hes 2,700,000 circulation.! reach 
epproximately one family in every ten. 


ENGLAND hes a population of 46,000,000. 
The “Radio Times” has 2,800,000 


...an English magazine 
with three times the coverage of 
the Saturday Evening Post 


Make sure the ‘‘Radio Times’’ 
is on your list 


Tue “Rapto Times” is the only publica- 
tion in Great Britain allowed to print full 
details of British radio programmes one 
week in advance. It is published weekly 
by the British Broadcasting Corporation, 
which controls every radio broadcasting 
station throughout Great Britain. That 
is why the “Radio Times,” which ap- 
peared for the first time only thirteen 
years ago, has today a guaranteed aver- 
age net weekly sale of 2,800,000 copies. 
The “Radio Times” selling at two 
pence a copy is read and re-read more 
thoroughly than any other publication. 
Each issue is studied day by day for a 
whole week whenever any member of the 
family wants to know “what's on the air?” 


And what sort of people read the “Radio 
Times”? People who have money to 
* 1936 estimate Bureau of the Census f Rate base 


spend. The “Radio Times” reaches a 
larger number of well-to-do families with 
a high ratio of buying power than any 
other publication in England. 


Although the “Radio Times” advertis- 
ing income has increased enormously dur- 
ing the last five years, as a matter of 
policy, the total volume of advertising 
publisned has not been allowed to in- 
crease. This means that the “Radio 
Times” protects you, the advertiser, 
from crowded positions, from too much 
direct competition, and the evils of un- 
ethical advertising. 

If you are selling in the British market, 
then you should be advertising in the 
“Radio Times.” Write for full informa- 
tion to: 

The Advertisement Director, British 
Broadcasting Corporation Publications, 
Broadcasting House, Portland Place, W. 
1, London, England. 


RADIO TIMES 


GUARANTEED AVERAGE NET WEEKLY SALES 2,800,000 
Members of the Audit Bureay of Circulations 
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Gin, ARE YOUR 
LAMPS 

OBSOLETE? 


Suggestive of by-gone days? If so they may 
create a false impression on office visitors os 
well as retard personal efficiency. Eyestrain 
wastes bodily energy and is often the result 
of inefficient illumination. 


GUARDSMAN 
‘TA 


Model 2242 
Price $11.00 


Faries Guardsman lamp is new, dignified and 
extremely efficient. Its design avoids all 
glare and dissipates shadows. . . its illumina- 
tion is bright and inviting, yet restful for it 
has the texture of daylight, properly distrib- 
uted to all points on the working or reading 
crea. Its inherent quality ossures faithful ser- 
vice .. . its electropiated finishes, a pleasing 
harmony with other furnishings. 


Buy a Guardsman today; if your dealer can- 
not supply you please write us. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
FARIES 


For Business and a 
Glorious Vacation 
VISIT 


South Africa is en- 
terprising and pros- 
perous ikes 
American goods and 
buys plenty of them. 
Hence its great at- 
traction for Ameri- 
can business men. 
But South Africa also offers a 
thrilling holiday adventure for the 
entire family. Here, in a most 
equable climate, are situated 
famous health and seaside re- 
sorts, with miles of splendid bath- 
ing beaches—modern cities teem- 
ing with activity—the thousand 
and one marvels of the interior: 
Kruger National Park, Victoria 
Falls, the diamond mines of Kim- 
berley, and other wonderful 
sights. And you will find charm- 
ing hospitality, excellent hotel 
accommodations,—and  comfort- 
able transportation by rail, air- 
plane and bus. 


Detailed information 
from all leading teurist 
and travel agencies 
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WHY ARGENTINA FACES A CEMENT SHORTAGE—One of the many new conv: 
tion projects which are giving Buenos Aires its biggest building boom in years j. 
new Finance Ministry Building, shown above in a preliminary construction stage. | 
new building, to be thirteen stories high, will be of reinforced concrete—a type 


construction being used on most of Argentina’s new public buildings. 


With 


construction of many new roads throughout the country causing an acute cop 
shortage, architects and contractors have petitioned the government to consider : 
duty-free importation of Portland cement. That move, however, is considered douly 


for Argentine manufacturers oppose it violently, say that the present cement shor 


is not normal, but is caused by an exceptionally long construction season dy 


unusually good weather. 


for the first eight months of the year 
has just been revealed and showed that 
the United States and Germany are 
making important gains as suppliers 
to Argentina, and that the United States 
and Italy have increased their purchases 
of Argentine products most extensively. 


Imports from: 1937 1936 
( Millions of 
pesos) % of Total 
1937 1936 
United Kingdom. 187 162 20.0 21.3 
United States. 153 108 16.4 14.5 
Germany . . 9 7 10.6 9.7 
Belgium . 62 46 6.6 6.1 
Iealy .. 52 5.6 4.9 
France ...... . 36 4.1 48 
33 3.9 45 
Netherlands 24 15 2.5 1.9 
10 1.2 1.3 
Argentina's export markets are also 
shifting: 
Exports to: 
United Kingdom. 433 339 25.3 34.8 
United States. . 229 106 13.4 10.9 
Belgium . 65 7.8 6.7 
Netherlands .... 133 74 7.8 7.6 
(Re 22 7.3 2.3 
70 5.4 7.2 
Pee. 80 5.0 8.3 
France ..... o we 60 4.2 6.2 
eres | 12 2.9 1.3 


In connection with these trade figures, 
Dr. Alejandro Bunge, Argentina's fore- 
most economist, writing in the Revista 
de Economia Argentina, refuses to be 
very optimistic. He points out that 
these figures are far rae the high 
totals of the 1920's. He estimates that 
in 1928 tonnage exported was 1,601 
kilos per capita, but in 1937 it was only 
1,337, and that the value per capita 
has dropped from 228 pesos to 187 
pesos. He also points out that huge 
exports this year are due largely to 
crop failures in the northern hemi- 
sphere, not likely soon to be repeated. 

Sanitary provisions in the United 
States which keep out Argentine meat 


are now working in reverse in Bra 
in the case of United States fruit 
ports. A cargo of plums sent to R 
Janeiro by a New York exporter 
recently held up by the Brazilian § 
tary Commission service on the gr 
that the fruit was damaged by a p 
site unknown in Brazil and the intro 
tion of which would naturally 
Brazilian fruit growers. The New ) 
exporters complained to the State | 
partment at Washington and a ne 
spection was made which showed : 
the entire shipment was so badly atic 
that it could not be accepted 

Lawrence Becker, founder of 
National Association of Dog | 
Manufacturers in the United States 
now in Buenos Aires and declares | 
Argentina must help supply the s 
products needed for the growing 
ned dog food industry. He repor 
that $46,000,000 a year is being sp 
in the United States for dog food (/ 
—Aug15’36,p34). 

Dr. W. E. Dunn, new comme: 
attaché of the United States embassy 
Buenos Aires, declared on his arr 
that he expected the United States s 
ate would ratify at the next session | 
Argentine-United States Sanitary ‘ 
vention which would allow impor 
Argentine meat. Local export 
nevertheless, are less hopeful. _ 

Latin America will be the fe 
of a vast radio educational prog 
which begins Nov. 1 with the back 
of the United States government 
programs will be carried over 
Columbia Broadcasting System 
Monday from 10:30 p.m. to !! p™ 
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Money and the Markets 


There’s a strong belief that stocks have sold down 
too sharply since the August break. Foreign markets 
buy our securities, but weakened margin accounts 
hinder an American rally. 


SENTIMENT toward stocks would turn But the bulls were a little more daring 
fyorable on the slightest provocation. than on most recent slumps. The side- 
There was more talk this week about 
eocks having sold down too sharply 
han at any time in more than a month. 
tondon and Amsterdam were much 
nore friendly toward American stocks. 
Weakened margin accounts and a sort 
of hangoverish feeling, induced by two 
months of precipitately falling prices, 
seemed to be the only things acting as a 
rag on an incipient rally. 


a technical recovery. They stepped in 
and took more than 24 million shares 
on Wednesday, and prices were moving 
up briskly at the close under the leader- 
ship of the long-suffering steel shares 

A $2-a-bale rise in cottun didn't hurt 
anything. Wheat sold down almost the 
full S¢ limit for a day's trading, then 
rallied to close a little higher for the 
day. The French franc continued firm 
on results of the preliminary elections 
which showed that the republic is not 
going any further to the Left at this 
time 

Under such circumstances, the decline 
in the week's steel operations to 63.6 
of capacity and the further weakening 
in steel scrap to $17-$17.50 a ton 
(against nearly $22 last March) didn't 
frighten traders too much. There was a 
prevailing opinion that at least this much 
recession in business has already been 


Constr 
years js Traders came back from their Colum- amply discounted by the 300% drop in 
stage. 7 bus Day holiday to a much happier situa- stocks since mid-August. 
—a_ type on than that they faced after Labor 
With Day. On the earlier occasion London 
ule cer } , 
aa ad sold American stocks down 2 to 6 = ar 
rye soints while the United States observed Reserve Banks’ Drive 
nt short tne holiday. Over Columbus Day, Lon- Chicago institution hunts more 
on du ion and Amsterdam bought stocks so members. Washington board 
nat prices abroad on Wednesday morn- tie meee. 
1g were fractions to 4 points up from 
in Bra Monday's close in this country. THE Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago 
fruit in Call is making a determined drive to bring 
to R Many Margin . state non-member banks into the Re- 
orter Yet brokers here, after Monday's ‘ Wide World serve System. The purpose is twofold: to 
ilian § break, had sent out one of the largest RAPS SOCIAL SECURITY—Fred I. Kent, widen the Federal Reserve's influence 
he ¢ batches of margin calls since this decline Wall Streeter and ype yoo © over the nation’s banks, and to 
Wy a sated two months ago. Just about half President Roosevelt, tore Social Security ten othen the Reserve's position if there 
in he margin accounts carried by leading (51:5. Convention this week. The old iS 4 Showdown with the Federal Deposit 
rally brokers were frozen—lacked the full age fund, in times of emergency, would Insurance Corp. and the comptroller of 
New } 5S“ margin on shares already held, have to sell its bonds to the people in the currency. ne 
State which prevents the account from picking order to raise funds to pay benefits— In short, there are political as well as 
1 ne sp bargain stock. Margin calls, along after the people built the fund with their financial implications. The Federal Re- 
wed t vith the President’s call for the special tax payments, he asserted. serve Board, in. Washington, is believed 
ly affe session of Congress, snagged a budding to be behind the move—which, under 
ully Wednesday morning and threatened _ lines were crowded with stock buyers ordinary circumstances, might be re- 
r of for two hours to turn it into a rout. who were awaiting the signal for at Jeast garded as just a normal desire to ex 
Og I 
lares | STOCKS DAY BY DAY BONDS DAY BY DAY 
the : 1926 =100 | Unit : Dollars per $100 Bond 
ving 50 Industrial 120 
od (I 150 US. Government? 
immer 130 
bass} 20 Utility *; 
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pand. In the present instance, the pro- 
gram takes on the aspects of a fence- 
building campaign to put the Reserve in 
the saddle, if and when Congress tries 
to unify the country’s banking systems. 

The Reserve has time working in its 
favor. First, the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Law requires that all state banks 
with deposits above $1,000,000 must 
be members of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem if they are to be insured after July 1, 
1942. Second, the FDIC now has power 
to make examinations of non-member 
commercial banks, and these examiners 
are sometimes sot well received by 
banks; sometimes they are over zealous 
—at least some bankers think they are. 

There are four bank examining 
agencies in the country: the state super- 
intendents of banks for state banks; the 
comptroller of the currency for national 
banks; the Federal Reserve System for 
state banks which are members of the 
Reserve; and the FDIC. 


Examiners Cooperate 


The Federal Reserve has generally co- 
operated with state banking departments 
on examinations of state member banks. 
A Reserve examiner usually accompanies 
the state officials at examination time. 
The FDIC examines state banks whose 
deposits it insures, but cannot examine 
national banks or Federal Reserve mem- 
ber banks (state) unless it obtains the 
permission of the federally empowered 
agency—either the comptroller, or the 
Federal Reserve. In the past, the FDIC 
has tended to accept either the comp- 
troller’s or the Reserve's reports. Hence, 
by being either a national bank or a 
Federal Reserve member bank, an insti- 
tution can escape a visit from the FDIC. 

In the event that the Federal Reserve 
membership increases substantially, and 
if then an out-and-out three-cornered 
fight for power develops between the 
Reserve, the FDIC, and the comptroller, 
the Reserve will be in a strong position. 
As the tally stands today, the FDIC has 
13,885 members; the Reserve, 6,350 
members, while 5,293 of the country’s 
15,500 commercial banks are national 
banks and hence though members of the 
Reserve, are beholden to the comptroller. 
Since the comptroller has charge of na- 
tional banks, the big opportunity for the 
Reserve is the enlistment of state banks 
under its aegis. 

In its numerical relation to the total 
banks of the country, the Federal Re- 
serve is much stronger today than it was 
in 1929, Then, one out of every three 
banks in the country belonged to the 
Reserve ; today it’s one out of every 2}. 

Indicative of the fence-building pro- 
gram of the Reserve is the stability 
within the system. Whereas, since 1935, 
the number of banks in the country de- 
clined 300, the Reserve lost only 30 
members. In Chicago, new members 
have come in at the rate of 50 a year 
during the last three years; in 1937 to 
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date, new enlistments come to 30. 
Numerous applications are —- and 
the Chicago Reserve Bank expects to 
equal, if not exceed, its recent record of 
expansion. For the system as a whole, 
growth is indicated by an increase in 
paid-in capital of more than $2,000,000 
since the end of 1935. , 

Banks which become members of th 
Reserve get the advantage of being able 
to rediscount at the going Federal Re- 
serve rate, which generally is at least 
3% to 3% lower than the rate they 
would have to pay for loans at corre- 
spondent banks. On the other hand, 
they have to carry the regular reserves 
at the Reserve Banks, and such reserves 
usually are higher than those demanded 
by state laws. Thus they “lose” part of 
their earning assets. 

From the standpoint of the big city 
banks, increasing membership of banks 
in rural areas has a proces er effect: 
it may cut down their expenses inci- 
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dental to handling collections, 
correspondent banks, but at the .... 
time it reduces their deposits from co» 
respondent banks, because th 1 
as members of the System, ha) 
their reserves with their own Fede. 
Reserve Bank. 
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Refunding Abandoned—( 


in the financial 


markets ha 


changing. It isn’t quite as 
now to refund old bond issues 
ones bearing interest at Joy e 
This, it appears, was the reasoning 


Consolidated Edison Co. of New Yor 
this week when it rescinded irs 


ve 


Profitab 


Into ne 
trate 


to pay off the $60,000,000 of Consoi; 
dated Gas 44s of 1951. 

A short time ago, Consolidated £4 
son announced plans to raise $60,00 
000 for the refunding and $20,000, 
to defray part of the cost of 
000,000 expansion program. Now : 
refunding is either out entirely or ¢ 


its $5 


The Commodity Price Story 


* Asked price. 


This Year 1937 Average 
Week Ago High 1927-1929 
Foods 
|. Wheat. (be). $1.0275 $1.2225 $1.4825 $1.292 
| Flour (196 Ib).... 6.075 7.2250 8.20 eid 
| 59 1.1075 1.40 90 
Oats (bu)....... 305 A513 5925 
Beef steers (lb) .205 -1375 25 2068 
Lamb, fresh (lb) 19 15 23 2619 
Lard (Ib)...... .106 124 
Sugar, raw (lb).. 0396 042 
Coffee (Ib).... 115 .0969 .1238 213 
Cocoa (Ib)..... 0645 0845 1315 13 
Cottonseed oil (lb) .0569 085 .1025 
Tomatoes (doz cans) 1.10 1.025 1.175 a 
Peaches (doz cans). 1.75* 1.525 1.65 1.83 
eee 2.50* 2.20 2.50 2.826 
Textiles 
0488 0675 085 076 
Metals 
24.00 19.50 24.00 17.75 
Steel bars (100-lb box)..... 2.45 1.85 2.45 1.88 
0975 17 155 
.0625 0485 075 062 
Lead (lb) 06 0465 .0775 066 
Coal and Oil 
| Coal, bituminous (ton) 2.525 2.25 2.60 se 
Petroleum (bbl).... 1.18 1.06 1.30 1.24 
| Gasoline (gal). 0763 .0638 0775 
| Bunker oil (bbl)....... 1.35 1.15 1.50 1.30 
| Chemicals, Paint Materials 
| Nitrate of soda (ton). 27.00 24.50 27.00 46.00 
| Glycerine, car lots (lb) 217 .1775 .295 .183 
Shellac, T N (Ib). ... 1238 .1375 45 
Turpentine, car lots (gal) 3225 A415 505 579 
Linseed oil, car lots (Ib). ll -096 -109 
Miscellaneous 
.18* .150 .175 .190 
| Rubber (Ib). ..... .1669 1656 .2713 271 
| Lumber, So Pine (1000 ft) 2>.92 23.00 29.51 18.30 
Brick (1000)....... 11.50 11.00 12.00 12.54 


Roosevelt attacked price-raising. 


DOWN FROM THEIR HIGHS IN THE SPRING—Spot commodity prices, which ros 
swiftly on forward buying early this year, suffered a jolt on Apr. 2, when President 
Most basic materials now are near their year's lows 
and purchasing agents, fearing further drops (page 14), are cautious. 
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ved indefinitely, but the company will 
ol $30,000,000 of new capital on 20- 
debentures. 

One of the immediate results was a 
point spurt in the price of the Con. 
Gas 44s which were to have been paid 
z Dec. 1. They had been selling at 
si at the start of this week, reflecting 
e all price of 105. On the announce- 
ment they spurted to above 107. 

if this refunding had been carried 
- it would have brought to more than 
¢80,000,000 the amount of old bonds 
venlaced by Edison with lower coupon 
«ues in a little over a year. 


Dammed Up—Full of seductive 
sjusibility was the report that the gov- 

‘ment would embark on a one to five 
villion dollar rearmament program. Here 
: ss the sequence of thought: 

1. President Roosevelt had made his 
speech demanding peace and condemn- 
sg Japan, by clear implication, as the 
gressor in the Far East. 

">. The stock market was breaking to 
wnithereens all over the place, implying 
hat business was going to the devil fast. 

3. The Administration could not bear 
: business bust, yet was committed to a 
eduction in relief expenditures and a 
balanced budget. 
4. Therefore some excuse—some gi- 
antic boondoggle, which would win 
zeneral approval of the nation—was 
seeded for the occasion. 

5. What better, then, than a rearma- 
nent program? It would spur heavy in- 
wstries, it would provide jobs, it would 
iminate relief requirements, and if de- 
red, it could be shunted out of the 
regular budget, into a capital budget, as 

¢ British did. 

The report originated on the floor of 
the Stock Exchange. It started a wave 
f buying. And the reason rearmament 
ss hit upon rather than public works, 
ay, was because, as one wag put it, “the 

untry’s all dammed up.” 

Sinking Funds—The Interstate Com- 
nerce Commission has reopened a hoary 
wgument. Commissioner Charles D. 
Mahafhe indicated in hearings on the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 
morganization that the ICC is as anxious 
s ever to see sinking funds set up to 
railroad bond issues. 

The thought is that railroads should 
ay off as large a part of their bonds 
possible in so that they 
“ill be in better shape to weather bad 
ars. The ICC also feels that if a bond 
we is due, say, in 1960, the manage- 
nent should try to reduce the amount 
i the debt before that time because 
60 might be a depression year. If a 
ig maturity falls in a depression year, 
‘$a tough job to meet it. 
Underlying this philosophy is the 
Sought that the railroads have passed 
period of their major growth. 


Yhile they were growing, it didn’t make 
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sense to be paying off one bond issue in 
annual instalments while, at the same 
time, borrowing on other bonds to ex- 
tend lines and improve rolling stock. 

This same growth idea has played a 
prominent part in governing public 
utilities, borrowing policies. They heard 
the sinking ri argument a decade 
ago, but they were (and still are) 
growing. Moreover, they aren't sub- 
ject to quite such violent fluctuations in 
earnings as some industries. Therefore 
the sinking fund idea has been adopted 
only for junior liens. 

Common stockholders don't, as a rule, 
like to see their companies maintain 
sinking funds by diverting earnings 
which might otherwise come down as 
dividends. Yet, in the cases of several 
railroads going through the wringer at 
the present time, the common stock 
probably wouldn’t have to be squeezed 
completely out of the picture if earnings 
during the 1920's had been applied to 
reducing funded debt. 

One of the most striking examples 
of maintaining corporate financial health 
by redeeming bonds in boom times has 
been turned in by the United States 
Steel Corp. Chairman Myron C. Tay- 
lor is generally credited with convinc- 
ing directors in 1929 that the debt 
should be cut. Largely through sale 
of common stock, the corporation re- 
duced outstanding bonds to $112,000,- 
000 from $456,000,000 just before the 
crash. In later years, when directors 
finally found it advisable to reduce the 
preferred dividends, they didn’t have to 
worry about the interest on that $350,- 
000,000 of debt. 

The Tax Problem—When corpora- 
tions approach the subject of reducing 
floating or funded debt, they face com- 
plications that have never before been 
encountered. Most vexing is the sur- 
tax on undistributed profits. 

Railroads, utilities, and industrials 
alike have to account to Internal Reve- 
nue for earnings which are not paid out 
as dividends. If they sell bonds with 
the stipulation that the issues will be 
retired in regular annual instalments, 
they have each year to set aside for re- 
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tirements a certain amount of money 
which cannot be deducted when com- 
puting taxes owed Uncle Sam. 

That's the thing behind one of the 
loudest wails of corporations which face 
heavy debt repayments. They don't 
want to go on refunding forever; prior 
to last year they had in mind a definite 
schedule of retaining earnings—to re 
tire debt or to use in case of some sort 
of emergency. But now it costs money 
in taxes either to put away a nest egg or 
pay money for bond redemption. 

There seems some hope that the un- 
distributed earnings tax may ultimately 
be modified to help debtors. Meantime 
the ICC may find it hard to compel 
orderly debt retirement by carriers. 

Jones’ Job Is Done—It must have 
been apparent some time ago, even to 
the casual observer, that the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. had little more to do 
but liquidate (BW’—Ang22'36,p24) 


A TREASURER 
With Unusually Broad Experience 


A year ago I resigned as treasurer of 
a well-known company making con 
sumer goods, where for several years 
I was responsible for all accounting 
and finance and took a very active 
part in the general management I 
have been looki ng after ertain per 
sonal interests in the meantime Now 
I am ready to get back into harness 
with some manufacturer who wants a 


in finance, 


manufacturing ¢ 


an 
I frankly prefer a medium si 1 com 
pany to a very larg: My salary 
requirements are moderate if the 
opportunity is right. Anglo-Saxon. Mar 
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= ALUMINUM* 
© fencing... 


Since making America’s first woven wire 
fence in 1883, PAGE has been identi- 
fied with the most famous firsts in fenc- 
ing. Page-Alcoa Aluminum fencing was 
pioneered and perfected to meet condi- 
tions requiring strength with minimum 
load on supporting structure—permanent 
rust resistance — elimination of periodic 
galvanizing or painting maintenance costs. 


*One of & Superior Metals 


PAGE FENCE is offered in 5 superior 
metals to meet every condition in fencing 
—Page P-12 Copper-bearing Steel, Page- 
Armco Ingot Iron, Page-Alcoa Aluminum, 
Page-Allegheny Stainless Steel and Page 
genuine Wrought Iron. 


92 Association Members 


92 Page Fence Distributors with complete 
responsibility in fence erection service, 
estimates a consultation are located 
conveniently throughout the United States 
—associated to serve you wherever you are. 


Fence Facts Free 

Your inquiry directed to 

either of the offices listed 

below, will bring illus- 

trated information and 

name of Page Fence ex- 

pert nearest you. 

Page Fence is a product of the Page 
Steel & Wire Division of American 
Chain & Cable Company, Inc. See ad- 
vertisement back cover of this issue. 


PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION 


Trse 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
America’s Firet Wire Fence — Since 1883 


OVER 50 
LESS SINGLE, $5.00 OR LESS, DOU 


OF ALL ROOMS $3 
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In case there was any doubt, however, 
Jesse Jones dispelled it when he spoke 
before the National Association of State 
Bank Commissioners last week. 

He said that the RFC had, some time 
ago, just about closed out so far as 
new loans are concerned. It was con- 
ceived during the Hoover administration 
to make emergency loans, and now it 
will listen only to requests for emergency 
assistance. With business back on an 
even keel, he expects the banks to sup- 
ply business needs. 

Incidentally, one of the RFC’s earli- 
est and biggest jobs was a financial 
rescue party for the railroads. Carriers 
which found that they had, quite awk- 
wardly, arranged to have bonds, notes, 
and such fall due in 1931, 1932, and 
1933 were eager borrowers. Some have 
repaid the RFC, others have refunded 
these and other floating obligations. 

But Mr. Jones remains one of the 
creditors of a lot of the railroads go- 
ing through reorganization. He, along 
with the ICC, probably has a few ideas 
on how the railroads of the country 
could avoid quite such serious difficul- 
ties in future depressions. 


Searcity Bugaboo—There never has 
been a time since the war when fear 
of scarcity was so manifest as in com- 
modity markets last spring, and there 
probably never in this country’s his- 


_ tory has been a year in which prospects 


have changed so rapidly. 


cover only a few of the commody;, 


which scarcity was feated last spr... 
show how drastically the su; ply si 


tion has changed within a year 


The domestic wheat supply a ye 
ago, including a fairly sizable Carry... 
was hardly nda for domestic ne 
Corn (which is a livestock feed rm 
than a cash crop) was far below norm 


requirements. Cotton production 
12,399,000 bales fell about 606 
bales short of domestic and 

consumption of American cotton 
potato cro 
record and several canning fruit ; 
were slashed by frost and drought 


This year the American cotton cx 
is estimated at 17,573,000 bales apair 
probable consumption of less than | 
Durum wheat—the wi 


000,000. 
wheat which provides the flour 


spaghetti, macaroni, etc.—is available 


34 times the volume of a year 


Leading crops (in millions of bu. —0ou 


000 omitted) compare as follows: 
U.S. Produc 

Crop 

Durum Wheat. 

Other Spring. 

All Wheat... . 


Potatoes 


19}: 


The late 
government crop reports—althouph 
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was one of the shortes: 


STOCK TRENDS BY MAJOR GROUPS 
Average price of stocks as of the first ofthe month. 
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rif radio chains say Hollywood is origi- 
ing 90% Of their star programs. So 
at's whom we've got to blame! 


sx appeal is going places in cigar ad- 
ising. White Owl pioneered this 
eme with its kissable breath campaign, 
ad now Webster runs a picture of one 
nf these modern, slatty girls holding a 
ar of the same sort, designed to please 
ventilemen who prefer ‘SLIMNESS’—in 
jars as well as in feminine form.” 
—_ of us are old-fashioned enough to 
refer plenty of bulges and cornucopias 
‘o the feminine form. What sort of 
sear can any manufacturer offer us? 


Iv Absecon, N. J., the fire chief, his 
ysistant, three firemen, and the garbage 
~ollector have been accused of starting 
ve fires in empty buildings, in order 
to get a chance to use the department's 
fre apparatus, and they've al pleaded 

» rult contendere, which means, in 
eect, that they don’t want to say yes or 
o0 but they hope the court won't be 
jo hard on them. If they're guilty 
they ought to plead non compos mentis. 


Wuen we recently asked why San 
Franciscans object to “Frisco,” we ex- 
rected to be told; and we have been. 
The answer is, in the main, that “San 
Francisco” has historical traditions, 
which “Frisco” lacks, and that the short 
mme is undignified. There are also 
ome auxiliary answers, such as the fact 
that several small towns in the United 
Sates are named ‘“‘Frisco.”” But such 
jections don’t count for much; the 
ileged lack of dignity is all that really 
matters. 

“Frisco” was used far more often a 
generation ago than it is now; and not 
by strangers only, but by San Francis- 
ans themselves. The use has dimin- 
shed because of a fierce civic campaign 
0 suppress the short name. For our 
part, we don’t find “Frisco” lacking in 
dignity; and we can't see why a City, 
ke a person, can’t be known both by a 
scomplete name and a diminutive. In- 
ked, those who use the diminutive are 
pt to do so with great affection. 

Who loves San Francisco more, the 
xal bookish antiquarian or the boy 
vho practically grows up on the Embar- 
idero, who swims and fishes in the 
‘ay, prowls Market Street from one end 
0 the other, knows every acre of the 
tsidio and old Fort Winfield Scott, 
ind has explored all parts of the city 
iad its environs except the one little 
cky island called Alcatraz? That boy, 
‘you let him alone, will often call 
ae city Frisco, and will continue to 
ill it so when he grows up, and will 
we San Francisco no less. He will 
Ne it for its color and its freshness, its 
ights and sounds and smells, its hills 
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and waters and sunsets and fogs, and 
for that exhilarating air of freedom 
which has endeared the city to so many 

le—including some unregenerates 
who still call it Frisco. 


Two barkless dogs, members of a 
breed called the Barkless Besenji, have 
arrived in the United States from the 
Congo. They're said to be the first 
barkless dogs ever brought here. It 
seemed to us we had read that the 
dingo, an Australian dog, doesn’t bark; 
but on looking into the matter, we find 
that the only thing the dingo appears 
to be notable for is his killing of sheep. 

Some apartment houses, becoming 


bolder, are now refusing to admit dogs. | 


Maybe others will eventually make an 
exception of the Barkless Besenji and 
will call themselves Quiet Kennels. 


A younG fellow who kept going to 
wrestling matches for a couple of years 
and, from his balcony seat, used a 
rubber band to fire tacks into the 
wrestlers’ hides, has been jugged for six 
months by a narrow-minded judge, who 
doesn’t seem to understand that young 
fellows must be allowed some innocent 
outlet for their energies or they'll get 
into mischief. 


NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN has always had 
the habit of writing to the papers to de- 
scribe interesting things he sees in gar- 
dens or parks, and his heavy job as 
prime minister hasn't broken this habit. 
Recently he wrote to the Countryman a 
report of an incident in his garden at 
10 Downing Street: 

“Last March a pair of blue, or perhaps 


I should say, black, tits (for they were a | 


rimy couple), were flitting about the 
coo An of a lime tree.” He watched 
the flitting tits during the next few 
weeks. Presently he found a completed 
nest, with three eggs in it. And after a 
time, looking again, he learned that the 
tits were gone and there were only two 
eggs in the nest. “Now what is the solu- 
tion to the mystery of the vanished egg? 
Did the tits themselves carry it away or 
did some marauder make off with it?” 
asks the TFrime Minister—as if the 
readers of the Countryman could tell 
him what happened in his own garden. 
Why doesn’t Re put Scotland Yard on 
the job? 


THE English are great hands for de- 
tective stories, both as readers and as 


writers. Mr. Chamberlain might use his | 


garden mystery as the basis of a detec- 

tive novel, which would sell widely. 

ws | a man who has never looked into 

Hardy’s masterpiece of tragedy and 

irony, “A Pair of Blue Eyes,” would 

ney down his money for Chamber- 
in’s “A Pair of Blue Tits.” 


Savings of 50% and more in the cost of 
writing multiple copy forms is the com- 
monplace experience of Egry Speed-Feed 
users. The Speed-Feed, by automatically 
interleaving and removing carbons, elim 

inates this tedious, time-consuming, 
wasteful task and makes all the time of 
the operator productive, thereby increas- 
ing output of typed forms 50% and more! 
In addition, the Speed-Feed, with Egry continuous 
forms, eliminates the use of costly pre-inserted 
one-time carbons, effecting still further savings! 
Yet, the Speed-Feed costs less than 2c per day for 
only one year. Attached or detached instantly, the 
EgryS -Feed fits any make of typewriter, giv- 
ing it dual performance . . . a correspondence ma- 
chine one minute, a billing machine the next. 


Literature on re- 
quest. Demon- 
strationsin your 
own office with- 
out cost or obli- 
gation. Mail the 
coupon today. 


THE EGRY REGISTER CO., Dayton,O. BW-1016 


Please send information on the Speed-Feed and tell 
me how it will fit into our business. 


Sales agencies in principal cities 
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Keep Us Out of War! 


For nations as for individuals, there 
comes a time when they must put up 
or shut up. That time is at hand for 
the American people. They are con- 
fronted with a question which they 
must answer decisively, one way or 
the other: are they ‘e ared to inter- 
vene in defense of the victims of 
wholesale butchery overseas, even to 
the extent of American participation 
in the Second World War? 

If not—if the people of this country 
are not willing to send their battle- 
ships and perhaps their land forces 
across the Pacific or the Atlantic or 
both, and to risk the lives of vast 
numbers of their young men, as well as 
billions of wealth—then they must im- 
mediately and soberly consider the 
Administration’s foreign licy, lest 
it sweep them into war Selene they 
know it. 

The President’s war speech at Chi- 
cago expressed a moral judgment, con- 
demning the international gangsterism 
of the governments of Japan, Ger- 
many, and Italy. With * moral 
judgment the great majority of the 
American people agree. But the 
President went farther: he made a 
threat against the offending govern- 
ments. Tie called their conduct dan- 
gerous to this country and he threat- 
ened them with a “quarantine.” He 
did not say what he meant by a quar- 
antine, but the next day the State De- 
partment publicly denounced Japan as 
a war-maker and a treaty-breaker; and 
on the same day Chairman Pittman of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, who has a peculiar facility for 
silly statements, hit a new high by 
asserting that “the quarantine would 
be successful in itself in stopping the 
Japanese invasion of China in 30 


ese are big words and the United 
States must decide whether to try to 


make them come true or to avoid . 


taking those first steps that may lead 
to enormous dangers. There is no pos- 
sible quarantine that could stop the 
Japanese invasion of China in 30 
days, and if Sen. Pittman doesn’t know 
it he should ask Gen. Craig, the chief 
of staff, and Admiral Leahy, the chief 
of naval operations. On the contrary, 
any economic sanctions by the Amer- 
ican, British, and other governments 
would further inflame the Japanese 
a They would fight harder and 
onger. The sanctions, in all proba- 
bility, either would prove ineffective, 


like those against Italy during Musso- 
lini’s raid on Ethiopia, or would 
drive the Japanese people to military 
retaliation. 

In that case the United States would 
bear the brunt of the fighting. The 
United States navy, now mostly in the 
Pacific, would be expected to fight 
Japan. The United States, not for 
the first time, would painfully pull 
other countries’ chestnuts out of the 
fire. 

We are risking war if the President 
carries to its logical conclusion his 
announced licy of punishing ag- 
gressors. at is far from the policy 
of Congress, as embodied in the Neu- 
trality Law. Whatever the defects 
of that law, it does have the supreme 
merit of American 
above every other consideration. It 
seeks to keep us out of war. Both in 
its mandatory and its discretionar 
provisions, it provides that the Presi- 
dent shall not discriminate between 
belligerent countries. That is the law 
today. The President should abide 
by it, keeping his country neutral and 
preserving it from war. 


Why Farmers Won’t 
Join With Labor 


Anybody who surmises that there can 
ever be an effective Farmer-Labor 
Party in this country should ask a few 
farmers how they would feel if con- 
fronted with a union demand for 
higher wages in harvest time, on 
malty of letting their crops rot. 
Federation of Labor, 
imitating the Committee for Industrial 
Organization, says it is going to or- 
anize farm workers on an industrial 
~s The farmer may sometimes sym- 
pathize with labor, but not at the ex- 
nse of his own pocketbook. Nobody 
in the world is quite so pocketbook- 
conscious in his civic reactions as the 
farmer. 
There are some communities where 


farm labor conditions are o 
but this is hardly ever true a 
certain sharecropping areas an¢ 
those places that have brief Season 
employment, largely in the Picking , 
fruit and vegetables. By and — 
farm labor is well treated, jn com 7 
son with the standard of living of t 
farmer himself. The hired man Ares 
as well as the farmer, maybe bet 
and eats as well. The farmer wil] \, 
terly resent any effort to make his 
pay more — If Messrs. Lewis and 
Green want the continued subserviens 
of Congress and of politicians geo 
erally, they had better avoid prov 
ing the farmer by trying to unioniz 
his labor. 


Special Session— 
And a Smoke-Screen 


Now we are to have Congress ig 
special session, which only means tha 
it will get going six weeks ahead of 
the regular time. Mr. Roosevelt in his 
fireside chat vigorously disagreed with 
those who say “it is bad for busines 
bad for the tranquillity of the country 
to have a special session” of Congres 
But there are a far larger number of 
people who think it is bad for bus. 
ness bad for the tranquillity of th 
country, to have Franklin D. Roos. 
velt in constant regular session. 

There is only one real surprise in 
his outline of an immediate program 
for Congress. Crop-surplus control 
and wage-and-hour legislation ar 
holdovers from the regular session; 
so are the proposals for government 
reorganization and for seven TVA’s 
The only new thing is his anti-trust 
plan—if it is a plan. He says, “We 
are already studying how to strengthen 
our anti-trust laws.” Even if he pro- 
poses definite legislation, it cannot be 
passed in the six weeks of the special 
session. Why then does he mention 
it? Because it is a smoke-screen. 

He knows that people are complain- 
ing against high prices. So he blames 
business for holding prices up. But 
until the past few months he insisted 
on a high-price policy. And through 
NRA, AAA, op means he lim- 
ited competition. But now that a 
are angry at high prices, he switc es 
sides and blames private monopolies 
for higher prices that he himself has 
stimulated. 
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